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Riders  Red  and  Riders  Black 

January  1st,  1919 

Riders  red  and  riders  black, 

Over  the  earth  their  paths  are  free: 

And  wherever  they  ride  they  leave  a  track 
Of  death  and  misery. 

The  lonely  nations  echo  back 
The  witness  of  Gethsemane. 

Riders  red  with  the  blood  of  foes 

Ride  forth  with  the  nations'  power  and  pride. 
Behind  the  fury  of  their  blows 

Ancestral  terrors  hide: 
For  through  their  hearts  the  same  blood  flows 

Wherein  the  arms  they  bear  are  dyed. 

Riders  black  as  the  midnight  air, 

Dread  phantoms  of  no  human  birth, 

Make  dark  the  noonday  with  despair. 
They  strew  the  dawn  with  dearth. 

They  are  bloodless  essences  who  bear 
The  ten  Egyptian  plagues  to  earth. 

Over  the  earth  their  paths  were  free; 

And  they  rode  together,  side  by  side. 
With  the  stricken  blood-red  panoply 

Of  the  mighty  nations'  pride. 
And  pity  smote  our  hearts  to  see 

Such  shapes  as  these  with  men  allied. 

Your  course  is  done,  you  riders  red, 

But  the  darker  phantoms  still  pursue; 

And  the  nations,  weary  with  their  dead, 
Shall  arm  with  weapons  new, 

Of  light  to  shrivel  and  joy  to  slay 

The  shadow-riders  who  rode  with  \ou. 


R.  M.  M. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous." 
Vol.  3  JANUARY,  1919  No.  3 


Editorial 

The  British  Everything  conspired  to  make  the  General  Elec- 

Elections  ^^q^  of  December  14th,  1918,  the  most  significant 

political  event  in  history.  The  sensational  and  tremendous  increase 
in  the  numbers  and  composition  of  the  electoral  body,  the  unparalleled 
burden  of  responsibility  resting  upon  the  newly  elected  assembly, 
the  total  uncertainty  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  country  upon  the  men 
and  issues  before  it,  all  contributed  to  the  impression  that  now  as 
never  before  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  England  were  upon 
their  trial. 

Prophets  of  boding  on  both  sides  were  loud  in  Cassandra-like 
warnings.  The  brilliant  author  of  "Musings  without  Method"  in 
Black-ivood' s ,  a  politician  of  the  School  of  Burke,  could  see  nothing 
but  blackness  of  darkness  before  us.  His  eye  in  a  line  frenzy  rolling 
conjured  up  visions  of  a  horde  of  hungry  and  illiterate  artisans  and 
emotional  spinsters  invading  Westminster,  sitting  in  the  seats  ©f 
Pitt  and  Salisbury,  and  sweeping  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the  anci- 
ent glory  of  the  British  Constitution  as  by  the  grace  of  God  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  after  the  election,  the  ultra-liberal  Daily 
News  saw  the  gloomiest  visions  of  Lloyd  George  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  reactionary  Tory 
majority. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  the  new  British  electorate  does  not  differ 
in  any  startling  way  from  the  old.  There  is  visible  the  same  old 
tendency  to  take  short  views,  to  be  influenced  by  the  immediate 
need  or  emotional  pressure  of  the  moment. 

The  election  which  has  just  taken  place  offers  no  proof  of  large 
views  for  the  future,  no  pledge  that  the  profound  and  world-shaking 
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significance  of  the  war  has  been  grasped.  It  is  not  Britain's  way. 
The  election  has  been  determined,  outwardly  at  least,  by  two 
factors  only,  the  personal  prestige  of  Lloyd  George,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  exact  retribution  to  the  uttermost  from  Germany. 

Of  what  Britain  thinks  concerning  the  pressing  social  problems 
of  the  world,  the  future  place  of  women  in  the  government  of  the 
nation,  the  development  of  international  relations,  conditions  of 
world  peace,  this  election  tells  us  nothing.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Britain  has  been  forced  to  the  unwelcome  task  of 
thinking. 

She  has  practically  said  to  Lloyd  George,  "Go  ahead  and  clear 
up  the  mess,  you  are  the  man  to  do  it,  meanwhile  we  will  take  stock 
of  how  we  stand."  This  ingrained  habit  of  never  crossing  her 
bridges  till  she  comes  to  them  has  often  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
Perhaps  it  will  again  to-day.  But  Germany  deceived  herself  by- 
reading  only  the  outward  manifestations  of  British  temper  and  it 
is  easy  for  those  who  tend  to  despair  of  her  to  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  elections. 

Three  things  to  me  are  significant,  yea  four  call  for  reflection,  as 
the  author  of  Proverbs  would  put  it. 

A  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  whole  heartedK'  pledged  to  far  reaching 
schemes  of  social  reforms,  is  seen  leading  a  group  of  the  old  "coun- 
try-house" Tories!  Facing  him,  as  leader  of  the  new  Opposition, 
stands  a  miner  from  the  pit!  The  newly  enfranchised  women  of 
mature  age  did  not  elect  a  single  woman  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  not  even  St.  Christabel!  The  Sinn  Feiners  have  swept 
Ireland,  and  the  Redmondite  party  is  dead!  Here  is  food  for  reflection. 

Bookishness  and  There  is  a  crying  need  for  better  journalism  in 
the  Canadian  (  anada.     The  daily  newspapers  of  Toronto  are, 

without  exception — that  is  to  say,  including  the 
Telegram — beneath  the  average  mental  level  of  thinking  Toronto 
citizens.  As  Shelley  said  in  a  famous  poem:  "O  Globe.  O  Mail,  O 
World".  And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  The  University  Maga- 
zine can  hardly  be  described  as  offering  mental  and  spiritual  guid- 
ance to  the  more  intellectual  circle  for  which  it  caters. 

For  such  reasons  we  welcome  the  first  number  of  the  Canadian 
Bookman,  "a  Quarterly  devoted  to  Literature,  the  Library,  and  the 
Printed  Book".  The  time  is  so  opportune  for  such  a  venture  that 
we  have  great  hopes  of  its  success  and  assume  that  readers  of  The 
Rebel  after  paying  us  their  tlollar  will  pay  their  dollar  and  a  half 
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to  the  Canadian  Bookman.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  turn  the 
pages  of  this  first  number  without  misgivings.  For  instance  we 
hope  that  the  terms  in  which  the  Bookman  defines  its  sphere  of 
interest  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  a  Printed  Book  will 
not  forfeit  its  consideration  because  it  happens  to  qualify  under  the 
heading  of  Literature  or  Library.  Even  the  best-intentioned 
writers  have  their  lapses  into  literature  and  we  must  be  tolerant. 

This  first  number  of  the  Bookman  is  presumably  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  prospectus  than  of  a  specimen  copy.  We  hope  therefore 
that  the  editor  will  modestly  withdraw  his  photograph  from  subse- 
quent issues  and  give  his  contributors  like  treatment,  unless  he  feels 
that  in  respect  of  legibility  they  may  be  classed  as  Printed  Books. 

The  most  instructive  article  is  a  symposium  on  "The  Need  of 
More  Bookishness  in  Canada",  by  twelve  leading  Canadians. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  was  said  by  Professor  E.  F.  Scott,  from 
whom  we  will  quote  these  two  sentences:  "There  is  perhaps  no 
country  with  anything  like  the  same  pretensions  to  a  higher  civil- 
ization in  which  books  play  such  a  minor  part  in  the  general  life". 
"Is  it  not  time  that  the  ordinary  well-to-do  Canadian  should  cease 
posing  as  a  grim  pioneer,  engaged  in  a  constant  battle  with  the 
wilderness?"  Other  contributors  so  hedge  and  qualify  their 
recommendation  of  literature  that  one  wonders  whether  they  have 
not  some  secret  grudge  against  it  for  inveigling  them  into  the  wrong 
profession  and  keeping  them  poor,  for,  of  course,  these  latter  con- 
tributors are  all  academic  men.  The  normal  man  either  ignores 
books  or  finds  good  in  them.  Only  the  professor  is  capable  of 
recommending   books    half-heartedly. 

An  Art  Can    any    good    thing    come    out    of    Ottawa? 

Exhibition  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  some  very 

good  things  are  to  be  seen  now  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Toronto,  which 
really  came  from  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa.  These  pictures 
represent  all  schools  and  periods.  One  of  the  finest  "old  masters" 
in  the  collection  is  the  "Portrait  of  a  Cardinal"  by  Caravaggio. 
Just  such  a  man  as  Browning's  Bishop,  he  looks  shrewdly  out  from 
the  wall  in  the  East  Gallery.  Time  has  mellowed  the  scarlet  of 
his  beretta,  but  nothing  can  soften  the  grasping  hands  or  the 
sensual  lines  of  his  mouth.  The  Cardinal  is  in  strange  company — 
a  negro  by  Gainsborough,  Charles  I  by  a  Dutch  painter,  and  a  fine 
portrait  by  Goya,  the  Spaniard,  hang  amongst  others  on  the  walls 
in  the  East  Gallery. 
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If  one  must  single  out  from  the  modern  pictures,  Laura  Knight's 
"The  Green  Feather"  compels  one's  attention.  This  girl  is  so 
tense  with  life  as  she  half  turns,  standing  on  the  beach,  the  colouring 
of  the  picture  is  so  vivid  and  high-keyed  that  others  seem  dead 
beside  it.  Li  the  Main  Gallery  too  is  a  Brangwyn,  subdued  in 
colour  but  of  finely  balanced  design,  a  mellow  seductive  portrait 
by  Charles  Shannon,  Austen  Brown  rich  and  glowing  in  colouring,  a 
large  decorative  picture  by  Gerald  Moira,  and  a  shimmering  Monet. 

The  Octagon  Gallery  has  some  of  the  gems — Le  Sidaner's 
picture  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  with  its  soft  dull  greens,  one  of 
Orpen's  extraordinary  plain,  attractive  children,  a  mysterious 
Dulac — but  I  must  not  weary  you.  The  pictures  will  not  if  you 
go  an.d  see  them,  not  once,  but  many  times. 

__  The  Varsity  s  modestv  we  hear  has  received  a  shock 

Manners  "^       ,     .     .  •  ,  •        ,      „r 

by  a  paragraph  it  madvertently  prmted.  We  our- 
selves have  read  this  much  discussed  literary  effort  and  hasten  to 
express  the  most  lively  sympathy  for  our  contemporary.  Never- 
theless it  must  not  take  this  affair  too  seriously — such  things  will 
happen  in  the  most  idealistic  newspapers. 

This  little  matter  is  but  one  straw  turning  with  the  wind.  There 
are  plenty  of  others  (for  example  the  manners  of  certain  male 
visitors  at  the  U.C.  Women's  Union)  to  show  that  university  life, 
supposedly  the  absolute  home  of  "culture",  is  besides  a  very  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  shallow  and  the  vulgar.  "Merely  a  result 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times",  say  some.  We  disagree.  If  \h  of  T. 
and  other  Canadian  universities  were  centres  of  culture  where 
people  came  for  a  liberal  education,  seeking  knowledge  for  itself, 
shallowness  and  vulgarity  would  have  a  very  rough  time;  but  while 
Varsity  encourages  the  "student"  who  takes  a  college  course 
merely  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  for  the  use  education  will  be 
to  him  in  achiexing  financial  success,  they  will  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree. 

No  matter,  however,  what  the  general  policy  of  the  rni\ersily 
may  be  The  Varsity's  role  is  important.  It  may  do  much  if,  as  we 
understand  it  intends  to,  it  turns  its  face  sternly  against  the  third- 
rate  advertising  methods,  methods  "full  of  pep",  which  some  would 
like  to  employ.  There  is  every  reason  why  The  Varsity  might  be 
the  best-written  newspaper  in  Toronto.  As  such  it  would  wield  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  "manners"  of  the  Universit\'.  Perhaps 
it  can  induce  the  Class  Councils  to  cease  irom  looking  upon  them- 
selves as  ward  smokers. 
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Leadership  and  the  Universities 

WE  are  often  told  nowadays  that  the  universities  must  supply 
the  leaders  of  the  future;  it  seems  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  enquire  what  are  the  qualifications  of  leadership,  and 
how  those  qualities  may  be  cultivated  by  a  university  training. 

Leadership  presupposes  authority,  yet  we  do  well  to  define  the 
kind  of  authority  which  it  is  desirable  for  leaders  to  possess.  It  is 
obviously  not  that  which  rests  on  external  things  such  as  money, 
birth  or  even  membership  of  an  intellectual  elite.  All  these  things, 
good  in  themselves,  become  bad  when  used  to  reinforce  claims  that 
in  their  own  right  are  insufficient.  University  students,  by  the  way, 
should  beware  of  that  attitude  which  sees  in  a  university  degree  a 
passport  to  favour  in  the  outside  world.  The  signs  of  education 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  thing  itself — a  sheepskin  is  not 
necessarily  a  credential  of  culture,  nor  is  education  something  that 
is  "got"  instead  of  constantly  being  learned.  The  fruits  of  training 
lie  in  the  character  formed,  not  in  the  prizes  won.  The  quality  of  a 
man  or  woman  speaks  for  itself,  deeds  not  degrees  are  eloquent  wit- 
nesses. It  should  seem  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point  were  it  not 
that  university  people  often  antagonize  the  very  people  they  wish 
to  lead  by  assuming  a  superiority  guaranteed  by  external  standards. 
This  course  is  as  futile  as  it  is  injudicious  and  it  rightly  arouses 
resentment  wherever  it  is  met. 

If  authority  must  not  be  external  it  also  must  not  be  arbitrary. 
The  day  of  the  autocrat  is  done,  and  the  whole  strength  of  a  demo- 
cratic community  rests  on  the  development  in  each  man  of  the  power 
of  self-determination.  He  must  be  trained  to  register  his  own 
decisions  and  frame  his  own  choices,  and  the  person  who  is  to  be 
influential  in  forming  and  guiding  such  a  process  must  abandon  all 
idea  of  imposing  his  own  will  on  another,  and  must  take  up  the  far 
more  difificult  task  of  training  people  to  put  their  own  wills  into  use- 
ful action.  Authority  must  grow  up  out  of  the  common  life,  it  must 
never  be  imposed  on  it  from  above. 

What  positive  content,  then,  is  leadership  to  have?  Its  claims 
^  must  arise  from  the  leader's  own  experience,  must  be  the  fruit  of  his 
own  thought  and  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  independent 
of  the  wisdom  of  other  men,  but  rather  that,  borrowing  widely  from 
all  that  touches  his  purpose,  he  transforms  what  he  takes  by  the 
activity  of  his  own  mind  so  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  very  self. 
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He  speaks  not  the  language  of  others  but  his  own.  He  must,  indeed, 
teach  with  authority — the  authority  of  an  inward  conviction — and 
not  as  the  scribes — the  conventional  voices  of  the  time,  too  easily 
echoed  by  careless  minds. 

But  the  skill  to  see  farther  and  deeper  than  the  average  man  is 
not  enough  alone  to  make  a  leader.  There  must  be  added  to  this 
what  one  might  call  the  will  to  serve,  that  is  the  readiness  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community  any  insight  which  the  leader  may 
have  attained.  These  two  qualities  are  indispensable  if  genuine 
leadership  is  to  be  maintained. 

If  we  turn  to  university  life  the  application  of  these  principles 
raises  most  interesting  problems.  It  may  be  objected  at  the  outset 
that  the  standard  set  up  has  no  bearing  on  the  special  sciences, 
which  as  is  recognized  more  clearly  every  day,  have  a  direct  and 
vital  relation  to  the  life  of  the  state.  To  this  we  can  only  reply  that 
even  in  such  a  subject  as,  let  us  say,  commercial  chemistry,  our 
case  holds  good,  for  if  a  man  combines  unusual  knowledge  of  his 
subject  with  the  willingness  to  place  that  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  the  community,  he  fulfils  the  qualifications  of  a  leader  as  we  have 
defined  them.  But,  without  discussing  the  place  of  technical  studies 
in  a  university  training,  let  us  turn  to  the  old-fashioned  and,  must 
one  admit,  somewhat  slighted  domain  of  a  liberal  education  to  see 
what  an  arts  course,  leading  to  no  special  vocation,  but  regarded  as 
a  preparation  for  the  whole  business  of  living,  can  contribute  to  the 
forming  of  the  leaders  of  the  future.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
general  training  for  leadership,  irrespective  of  particular  spheres  of 
action?  Must  we  be  incurably  specialists,  or  may  we  recognize  one 
training  which  helps  to  make  people  of  service  in  business,  in  social 
life,  in  politics,  in  short,  in  any  honourable  activities  in  which  they 
care  to  engage. 

Intellectual  pursuits  attain  their  proper  status  only  when  they 
are  recognized  neither  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  prizes  of 
life  nor  as  ends  in  themselves  without  regard  to  action.  To  make 
it  a  means  to  an  end  is  to  depreciate  learning,  to  the  vulgar  coin  with 
which  one  buys  the  idols  of  the  market  place.  There  is  a  popular 
distrust  of  the  "plug"  among  students,  and  this  distrust  is  at 
bottom  sound  for  the  "plug"  is  a  person  whose  goal  is  the  passing 
of  examinations.  The  real  student  who  cares  about  work,  who  bends 
his  energies  to  the  mastery  of  his  subject  and  who  sees  in  examina- 
tions a  test  of  that  mastery  is  never  treated  with  contempt.  But, 
if  we  refuse  the  "plug"  a  place  in  our  scheme  we  must  be  cold  like- 
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wise  to  the  student  who  cares  for  learning  alone  and  fails  to  relate 
it  to  action.  However,  we  need  concern  ourselves  little  over  such 
people — there  may  be  a  few  Hamlets  scattered  among  old  world 
colleges  but  in  this  country'  conscience  does  not  make  cowards  of  us 
all,  and  we  are  rarely  bidden  to  mourn  at  a  Grammarian's  Funeral. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  we  are  shooting  wide  of  the  mark,  that 
we  should  turn  our  fire  neither  on  the  plodding  nor  on  the  pure 
student,  but  rather  on  the  cumberers  of  our  academic  benches  who 
care  neither  for  degrees  nor  learning  but  only  for  the  social  life  of 
which  these  are  the  inconvenient  but  inevitable  concomitants.  Such 
people  have  no  place  in  our  midst — a  university  is  a  seat  of  learning 
not  a  club.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the  leniency  of  authorities 
towards  people  whose  avowed  purpose  in  coming  to  college  is  to 
have  a  "good  time".  When  it  is  considered  that  the  state,  and  that 
means  the  rank  and  file  of  people  throughout  the  province,  pays 
largely  towards  the  training  of  such  people,  the  folly  of  allowing 
them  any  place  becomes  glaringly  apparent.  Students  should  take 
to  heart  their  obligation  to  the  state  which  gives  a  large  measure  of 
the  advantages  they  enjoy.  Opportunities  thus  bestowed  must 
always  have  correlative  responsibilities. 

Having  dealt  thus  faithfully  with  undesirables,  it  remains  to 
analyze  the  aims  of  the  worthy  student.  Many  definitions  might 
be  offered  which  would  serve  to  limit  a  theme  too  large  to  be  con- 
tained in  any  one  formula,  but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  one 
simple  statement — the  first  object  of  an  arts  course  is  to  train 
judgment. 

This  may  seem  at  first  too  vague  a  statement  to  describe  the 
special  studies  such  as  literature,  histoiy,  economics,  etc.,  which 
make  up  the  curriculum.  But  all  these  subjects  are  but  grist  to  the 
mill — the  content  matters  little,  the  method  is  all  important. 
Literature  encourages  the  forming  of  standards  of  taste,  history 
cultivates  political  insight,  philosophy  ranges  yet  wider  spheres  of 
conduct,  but  in  all  these  instances  the  student  is  weighing  evidence, 
balancing  opinions  and  trying  to  come  to  conclusions  for  himself. 
It  is  this  sifting  and  analyzing  process  which  makes  the  wise  man. 
In  the  long  run  what  one  learns  matters  comparatively  little,  but 
how  one  learns  is  of  moment  to  the  conduct  of  ones  whole  life.  A 
mass  of  unassimilated  facts  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  method  of 
reducing  the  rich  confusion  of  experience  to  some  sort  of  order  is 
the  prerequisite  of  all  wisdom. 

H.  B. 
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The  Primrose  Diamonds 

Chapter  I.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  prodigious  directness 
which  would  have  been  disconcerting  if  it  had  not  been  so  beauti- 
fully oblique. 

"Mr.  Watson — have  you  seen  my  diamonds?" 

"Diamonds,  dear  lady,"  I  replied  with  a  concentrated  ease  of 
manner  which  effectually  concealed  a  real  uneasiness  that  I  was 
destined  to  be  entangled  in  a  none  too  illumined  drama  of  un- 
happily baffled  desire,  "what  should  a  mere  literary  man  like  myself 
have  in  common  with  the  luxury  of  your  so  charmingly  exclusive 
'set',  if  I  may  so  use  the  word?" 

"Mr.  Watson,"  she  said  with  a  coy  archness  that  was  infinitely 
becoming,  "you  are  wonderful". 

"So  much  more  are  you,  dear  lady,"  I  replied. 

"When  was  I  ever  anything  else?"  she  threw  off  ever  so  lightly. 

"But  to  return  to  your  so  pointed  question  of  the  diamonds," 
I  continued,  not  to  be  diverted  by  any  mere  superficial  play  of  that 
charming  young  lady's  optical  organs  from  what  I  now  felt,  or 
rather  began  to  be  aware  that  I  should  shortly  feel,  was  the  true 
inwardness  of  her  ever  so  lightly  insinuated  misgivings,  "Where  are 
the  diamonds  then?" 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  "I  knew  that  you  would  let  me  down  as 
lightly  as  you  could  under  the  circumstances,  that  is  the  very 
question  one  could  at  once  see  that  you  would  brightly  meet  me 
with,  where  are  the  diamonds?" 

"You  honour  me  beyond  my  deserts,  dear  lady,  by  supposing 
that  my  always  rather  thick  intelligence  would  avail  to  light  up  a 
question  so  appallingly  pregnant  with  a  complexity  of  issues." 

"In  other  words,"  she  replied  with  a  beautiful  austerity  which 
I  could  only  silently  admire,"  you  don't  know  where  they  are." 

I  should  not  have  put  it  quite  so  crassly  myself,  since  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  with  insular  hastiness  that  subconscious  know- 
ledge on  my  part  might  not  with  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
motive  later  reveal  the  temporary  bestowal  of  the  objects  of  her 
desire  in  some  for  the  present  inaccessible  situation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  had  the  diamonds  in  my  pocket,  having  considered  that 
the  always  imponderable  lightness  of  what  is  called  my  bank  account 
might  be  so  much  more  beautifully  augmented  in  this  simple  manner 
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than  I  could  ever  hope  to  see  it  in  the  continuance  of  a  so-called 
literary  career. 

But  further  reflexion  induced  by  the  conversation  above  re- 
corded led  me  to  question  with  a  gradually  increasing  sense  of 
hitherto  wholly  concealed  possibilities  whether  a  rarer  wisdom 
would  not  eventually  have  landed  the  lady  in  my  pocket  figuratively 
speaking  as  well  as  the  diamonds.  A  distant  vision  of  the  now 
gradually  receding  back  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Primrose  followed  by 
her  so  faithful  canine  attendant  lit  up  the  darkness  of  my  reflexions 
with  an  idea  whose  charming  simplicity  compelled  me  to  ejaculate 
ever  so  gently  in  the  too  much  abused  directness  of  speech  acquired 
in  a  youthful  sojourn  in  the  Bronx,  "Gee,  attaboy  Watson,  you  sure 
have  the  glad  dope". 

The  germ  of  the  idea  which  had  so  happily  sprouted  in  my 
cerebral  activities  impelled  me  to  visit  the  culinary  regions  of  the 
tremendously  charming  country  residence  in  which  my  relations 
with  the  delightful  Miss  Primrose  had  for  me  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced, or  I  should  rather  say,  begun. 

Here  a  little  judicious  display  of  the  auriferous  outcrop  of  my 
now  sadly  depleted  pockets  enabled  me  to  obtain  a,  to  the  canine 
mind,  not  wholly  undesirable  portion  of  meat  which  had  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  coagulative  effect  of  the  so  happily  applied 
arts  of  a  culinary  expert. 

[Here  a  break  occurs  in  the  author's  MS.  but  from  information 
obtained  through  Mr.  Henry  James'  literary  executors  we  are  able 
to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  James,  in  this  last  supreme  example 
of  his  art,  had  intended  to  develop  the  situation  in  three  volumes, 
the  1st  occupied  with  Mr.  Mervyn  E.  Watson's  point  of  view,  the 
2nd  with  Miss  Primrose's,  and  the  3rd  with  the  dog's.] 

The  fate  of  the  diamonds  to  any  expert  student  of  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  of  course  quite  irrelevant. 

Publisher's  Note. — In  the  published  edition  of  Henry  James'  posthumous 
works  this  remarkable  fragment  will  be  prefaced  by  the  author's  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  received  the  idea  of  the  story  forty  years  ago  wi'  h  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  people  he  subsequently  met,  their  influence  upon  his 
literary  development,  and  all  the  changes  which  this  interesting  idea  under- 
went during  that  period.  This  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  Henry  James. 

—  Merlin. 
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Cruda  Viro  Viridisque  Senectus 

With  missionary  zeal  of  yore 
He  left  the  land  of  Albion  to 
Proclaim  the  need  of  Grecian  lore 
To  budding  heathens  in  Toronto. 

And  still  each  morn,  as  years  ago, 

His  long-familiar  figure  passes 
Upright,  majestic,  with  a  slow 

And  thoughtful  stride  to  meet  his  classes. 

And  still  the  Oxford  tongue  has  he. 
With  courage  and  success  spectacular, 

Preserved  unsoiled,  and  steadfastly 
Eschewed  Ontario  vernacular. 

And  every  lad  and  every  lass 

(Despite  the  fact  'tis  Greek  he  teaches) 
His  wisdom  can  recall  in  class, 

His  wit  in  after-dinner  speeches 
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The  Virgin  at  Mid-day 

These  verses  are  from  the  French  of  the  great  poet,  Paul  Clandel,  who  has 
imagined  a  soldier,  perhaps,  or  sorrowful  civilian  seeking  comfort  at  mid-day  in  the 
quiet  Church,  where  the  Mother  of  God  looks  down. 

"It  is  mid-day.     I  see  the  open  Church.      I  enter, 
Mother  of  Jesus-Christ,  I  do  not  come  to  pray. 

I  have  nothing  to  offer,  I  have  nothing  to  ask. 
I  only  come,  Mother,  to  look  at  you. 

To  look  at  you,  and  weep  tears  of  joy,  knowing 
That  I  am  your  son,  and  that  you  are  there. 

Just  for  a  moment  while  all  is  still  at  mid-day 

To  be  with  you,  Mary,  in  this  place  where  you  are. 

To  say  nothing,  to  look  at  your  face. 
And  let  the  heart  sing  its  own  language. 

Saying  nothing,  with  heart  too  full, 
While  thoughts  fly  rapid  as  the  blackbird. 

Because  you  are  beautiful,  because  you  are  immaculate 
Woman  at  last  restored  to  Grace, 

In  her  primal  dignity,  and  final  flowering 

As  she  came  from  God  on  the  morning  of  original  splendour. 

Ineffably  perfect  as  Mother  of  Jesus-Christ 

Who  in  your  arms  is  Truth,  the  single  hope  and  sole  fruit. 

Because  you  are  woman,  the  F!den  of  ancient  forgotten  tender- 
ness. 

Whose  glance  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  finding  the  hidden 
tears. 

Because  you  have  saved  me,  because  you  ha\e  saved  France, 
Because  she  too,  like  me,  was  that  which  you  remembered. 

Because  at  the  fateful  hour  you  inter\ened 
And  once  again  is  F'rance  saved. 

Because  it  is  mid-day.  and  we  are  here  in  these  da>s. 

Because  you  are  here  always,  simi)l\-  because  you  are  Mar\-, 

simply  because  you  exist. 
Mother  of  Jesus-Christ,  I  thank  thee!"  G.  C. 
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Figure  versus  Landscape 

WHILE  having  a  look  round  a  recent  Canadian  art  exhibi- 
tion. I  was  struck  with  the  small  number  of  figure 
compositions,  and  by  the  timid,  almost  apologetic  way, 
the  figure  was  approached.  Mood  was  expressed  almost  entirely 
by  landscape.  There  was  not  a  nude  in  the  show — heroic,  fleshly  or 
symbolic,  nor  a  single  figure  subject  where  the  artist  was  using  the 
model  to  express  an  idea. 

My  mind  wandered  back  to  the  Academie  Julian,  in  the  sunrise 
days  before  the  war — the  days  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  or  Jean  "  Pul" — 
as  we  familiarly  spoke  of  him.  The  master  despised  mere  landscape, 
or  figure  subjects  which  were  mostly  filled  with  landscape.  When 
he  gave  out  a  subject  for  composition,  it  was  always  a  figure  subject 
and  he  wanted  the  figures  to  fill  the  space — the  feet  firmly  planted 
almost  on  the  base  of  the  canvas,  the  heads  scraping  the  top.  The 
call  was  for  bold,  heroic  stuff,  and  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  compositions 
in  a  row,  and  the  cher  mattre,  amid  a  breathless  silence,  arranging 
them  according  to  their  merits,  was  something  to  remember.  He 
picks  one  from  the  lower  end,  and  moves  deliberately  up,  up,  up, 
and  shoves  it  in  between  the  first  and  second,  or  takes  the  first  one 
and  grimly  puts  it  at  the  bottom.  The  subject  is  "The  Whites 
Discovering  America".  A  student  from  Missouri  has  brought  in  a 
seascape  with  some  sails  appearing  on  the  horizon.  "Qui  a  fait  ga"? 
demands  the  maitre,  and  the  culprit  stands  out.  "What  does  it 
mean?"  "The  Whites  discovering  America".  "Well,  and  where 
are  the  whites?"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  line  goes  the  unfortu- 
nate composition.  ' 

Another  day  the  subject  is  "Cain  Fleeing  Before  the  WratH  of 
God",  and  there  comes  into  being  a  long  line  of  rugged,  unkempt 
Cains,  cowering,  hurrying — arms  warding  off  impending  blows  and 
the  heavens  black  and  threatening  above.  Into  this  tragic  setting 
bustles  a  dapper  "nouveau",  from  New  York,  and  places  his  effort 
at  the  head  of  the  line  just  before  the  judgment.  It  shows  a  gently 
swelling  sand  dune,  decorated  with  little  tufts  of  wire-grass,  a 
suggestion  of  pleasant  green  distance,  with  wisps  of  cirrus  in  the 
blue  sky,  and  in  the  centre  nervously  sticking  his  head  over  the 
slope  our  little  brother  Cain  fleeing  before  the  wrath  of  God^ — alas, 
only  to  blunder,  like  most  of  his  kind  into  the  more  terrible  wrath 
of  Jean  Paul. 
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Sometimes  the  master  smiled.  The  subject  is  "Christ  Driving 
the  Money-Changers  from  the  Temple".  One  composition  repre- 
sents a  vast  series  of  steps  in  abrupt  perspective,  with  a  heavy- 
money-changer  hurtling  through  the  air  about  to  land  at  the 
bottom,  and  far  at  the  top,  outlined  against  the  sky  is  one  who  has 
just  transmitted  the  driving  force  to  the  money-changer  with  a 
mighty  swat  of  his  broom.  One  hopes  that  the  student  who  could 
make  Jean  "Pul"  smile  found  his  rightful  place  as  a  cartoonist  in 
pursuit  of  the  frenzied  financiers  of  a  later  day. 

The  finest  compositions  were  placed  on  the  wall  permanently, 
and  made  an  intensely  interesting  collection.  Many  of  them  were 
by  artists  who  are  now  famous.  What  would  Jean  Paul  Laurens 
have  thought  of  this  Canadian  exhibition  of  ours?  It  would  pro- 
bably have  seemed  very  mild  to  him,  and  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  him  to  understand  why  a  people  so  youthful  and  courageous 
should  have  such  a  timid  and  conventional  art  expression. 

One  might  have  seen  the  same  exhibition  in  England  without 
realizing  that  it  was  Canadian,  and  in  Philadelphia  it  would  have 
passed  as  mild  American.  Neither  manner  nor  subject,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  reflected  distinctively  our  life  and  surroundings  as 
Canadians. 

Perhaps  the  artist  is  not  entirely  to  blame,  particularly  in  the 
lack  of  figure  compositions.  The  artist  creates,  but  the  desires  of 
his  people  are  part  of  the  stuff  he  works  with.  A  right  collaboration 
is  necessary.  Art  is  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  beholder  and 
not  alone  from  the  necessity  of  the  artist.  Our  people  have  a  poor 
national  ideal  in  art.  Do  they  desire  our  artists  to  produce  good 
national  pictures  for  them?  Do  our  men  of  wealth  commission 
from  native  artists  the  pictures  and  decorations  they  could  easily 
afifo'rd?  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Millions,  sitting  contentedly  among 
his  many  Corots  and  his  Dutchmen,  the  price  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  supported  a  living  Canadian  artist  for  a  \ear.  must 
answer  in  the  negative. 

Figure  compositions  are  not  only  difficult  to  paint,  they  are 
also  expensive  to  the  artist  to  produce,  and  can  rarcK'  be  under- 
taken on  speculation. 

We  are,  however,  entering  the  reconstructit)n  period.  The 
necessity  for  national  memorials  in  painting  and  sculpture,  ot  the 
deeds  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  may  help  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
struction of  the  art  ideals  of  Mr.  Million  and  his  friends.  With  his 
co-operation  this  small  nation  of  ours  should  be  able  to  manifest  a 
noble  self-determination  in  art.  S.mokl:  L.xki-:. 
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The  Sorrows  of  Man 

It  so  came  to  pass  that,  when  Eve  ate  the  apple, 

She  entailed  on  us  troubles  with  which  we  must  grapple. 

For  life  is  just  one  long  succession  of  bothers — 

Get  rid  of  a  dozen,  they're  followed  by  others. 

And  we'll  never  completely  cut  off  the  entail 

As  long  as  on  earth  there  are  any  heirs  male. 

Weeds  in  the  flower-beds,  weeds  in  the  walks, 

And  all  of  them  horribly  tough  in  the  stalks, 

Are  constant  reminders  to  man,  when  he's  weedin*, 

Of  the  Serpent's  success  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

But  weeds,  after  all,  are  but  trivial  things. 

And  do  not  compare  with  the  arrows  and  slings 

Of  fortune  outrageous  which  Hamlet  bewailed, 

And  by  which,  through  our  lives,  we  are  ever  assailed. 

So,  it's  not  about  weeds  that  I'm  going  to  sing. 

But  a  much  more  vexatious  and  troublesome  thing — 

The  sorrows  of  man  and  his  poignant  distress 

As  he  views  the  vagaries  of  feminine  dress. 

When  the  fig-tree  surrendered  its  generous  yield. 

Or  a  costume  was  snatched  from  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

It  was  easy  for  Adam  (who  gathered  or  caught  'em) 

To  dress  Eve  in  summer  and  also  in  autumn. 

(In  passing,  this  thought  serves  at  once  to  recall 

That  the  first  fashion  plates  must  have  come  in  the  Fall). 

But,  now,  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  fair 

Is  enough  to  drive  suffering  man  to  despair. 

Now,  no  one's  disposed  in  the  slightest  to  quarrel 
With  those  who  discarded  the  "loose  leaf"  apparel. 
It's  a  very  good  system  for  ledgers,  et  cetera, 
But  all  will  agree  that  it's  very  much  better  a 
Toilet  more  generous  people  should  make 
Both  for  climatic  reasons  and  decency's  sake. 

Now  simplicity's  garb  is  no  longer  the  fashion. 
And  the  love  of  fine  clothing  amounts  to  a  passion. 
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If  I  should  attempt  to  record  observ^ations 
On  milliners'  marvels  and  tailors'  creations, 
I'm  sure  that  the  alphabet  soon  would  declare  it 
Was  literally  quite  unable  to  bear  it. 

As  the  pendulum  swings — with  a  tick — and  a  tock — 
From  extreme  to  extreme  when  we  wind  up  the  clock, 
So  fashion  doth  swing  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
From  hideous  nightmare  to  fanciful  dream; 
From  close-fitting  jacket  to  wide-flowing  cloak, 
From  Gainsborough  hat  to  diminutive  tocque, 
From  high-tilted  slippers  to  common-sense  boot, 
From  long-flowing  train  to  a  tailor-made  suit, 
From  satin  and  silk  to  a  masculine  coat. 
From  \oluminous  ruff  to  a  V  at  the  throat. 


Gowns,  in  their  bre\ity,  rivalling  kilts. 
Make  subtle  suggestion  of  stalking  on  stilts, 
Or  make  memory's  stream  retrogressively  run 
To  the  feast  of  the  penitent  Prodigal  Son. 
And  the  clocks,  which  their  hosen  so  loudly  display, 
Shew  that  skirts  are  quite  up  to  the  time  of  the  day. 
May  man  receive  strength  for  sustaining  the  shock! 
For  his  duty  is  merely  to  wind  up  the  clock. 

There's  a  saying.  De  i^KStibus  nori  dispiitandiim , 

Meaning  others  have  tastes,  but  we  don't  understand  'em, 

One  holds  an  opinion,  another  will  flout  it, 

And  there's  no  use  at  all  in  disputing  about  it. 

So,  if  one  has  a  taste  for  a  woman  bedizened, 

Another  a  taste  for  a  woman  who  isn't, 

A  third  person  surely  has  nothing  to  say, 

Exceot  that,  accordine  to  taste,  each  must  oax: 


.  D.  A. 


\ 
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The  Supernatural  in  Modern  English  Literature 

I  HAVE  carefully  placed  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Fairley's  lecture 
at  the  top  of  my  page  because  it  seems  to  be  of  an  elusive 
nature.  The  lecturer  stuck  to  her  subject  but  no  one  else  did. 
In  fact  they  all  ran  away  from  it,  and  the  members  of  the  English 
Association  spent  an  enjoyable  evening  telling  their  favourite 
ghost  stories,  while  literature  remained  distinctly  off-stage. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  modern  literature  shows  a  distinct 
change  in  the  attitude  towards  the  supernatural.  The  centre  of 
interest  has  shifted  from  the  character  of  the  appearance  to  the 
effect  of  the  supernatural  on  the  victim.  The  psychological  ques- 
tion is  paramount  in  the  mind  of  author  and  reader  and  such  books 
as  Henry  James'  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw",  are  entirely  pre- 
occupied by  it.  Considering  for  a  moment  the  form  of  the  super- 
natural, the  lecturer  noted  that  it  was  always  something  to  be 
feared.  The  natural  world  and  the  supernatural  world  were  hostile 
to  one  another.  In  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  was 
found  the  most  perfect  fusion  of  the  two.  Here  "the  supernatural 
is  always  an  experience,  never  an  external  happening." 

Although  it  might  seem  from  the  discussion  afterwards  that 
almost  anyone  may  see  a  ghost  sometimes,  yet  as  the  paper  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  there  are  certain  types  of  persons  who  are  more 
prone  to  supernatural  experiences  than  others.  The  lecturer 
divided  these  natural  victims  into  three  general  classes — those  who 
have  a  guilty  or  sensitive  conscience,  the  primitive,  uneducated 
and  confiding,  and,  in  the  third  place,  persons  who  are  of  a  retrp- 
spective  nature,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  past.  Shakespeare,  of 
course,  is  rich  in  ghosts,  which  appear  to  the  man  with  a  troubled 
conscience,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
gives  us  a  "study  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  overwrought  con- 
science to  the  touch  of  dim  influences".  Stories  in  which  ghosts 
appear  to  the  primitive  and  ignorant  are  naturally  often  of  a 
more  elementary  nature,  and  the  victim  is  passive,  so  that  character 
interest  is  lost  to  some  extent.  Hawthorne  has  tales  of  this  kind 
too,  but  "is  unique  in  the  emphasis  he  lays  on  the  third  factor — the 
human  being  who  wields  the  supernatural  power".  To  his  mind 
the  supreme  guilt  is  to  exercise  unlawful  influence  over  a  fellow- 
being.  The  third  group  of  over-retrospective  people  are  repre- 
sented by  the  young  American  in  Henry  James'  unfinished  book 
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"The  Sense  of  the  Past ",  who  so  completely  realises  a  dead  age  that 
he  almost  loses  in  it  his  own  identity. 

Every  time  has  its  own  sensation.  One  of  the  fads  of  our  day 
is  an  interest  in  abnormal  mental  experiences,  but  the  lecturer  felt 
that  "the  psychological  movement  had  yet  to  produce  its  master- 
piece of  the  supernatural".  The  interest  now  centered  in  the 
experience  of  the  human  being,  but  possibly  in  Barry  Pain's  '"This 
is  AH",  might  be  seen  a  forecast  of  the  future  when  we  should 
attempt  to  see  into  the  mind  of  the  apparition  itself,  and  when 
"reality  will  enrage  and  mystify  ....  more  profoundly  than 
any  unexpectedne.ss  can  do".  C.  C.  C. 


To  the  "Rebel"  Committee 

'Twas  good  of  you  Committee  Dear  to  send  the  "Rebel"  bound. 
That  we  might  "Gaol  Delivery  make",  if  guiltless  he  be  found. 
In  fact  we  may  e'en  now  confess  from  information  gained 
That  his  past  record  is  so  good,  he's  sure  to  be  unchained. 
But  still  we  must  give  patient  ear  and  keep  alert  our  senses 
Not  favouring  the  tales  of  those  who  magnify  offenses. 
So,  though  our  Customs  still  respect  the  woolsack  and  the  ermine, 
A  humble  miner  you  have  sought  the  issue  to  determine. 

We'll  put  the  question  fair  and  square  from  the  ore  stamps  and  the 

grime, 
If  there's  a  blight  to  the  growth  or  a  veil  to  the  Truth — Then  a 

rebel?     Then  a  crime? 
Surely  we  learn  from  the  man  in  the  mine  that  the  gold  only  \  ields 

to  the  blast, 
A  rebellion  forsooth  in  the  search  for  the  Irulh — the  gold  is  released 

at  last. 
And  so  the  Verdict  shall  be  this,  "the  Rebel  shall  ha\e  bullion, 
And  he  shall  have  enough  of  it  to  further  his  Rebellion". 

Gold  Mixer. 
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Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — Au  rOLYCUS. 

The  Legend  of  the  Glorious  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel,  by 
Charles  de  Coster,  translated  from  the  French  by  G.  Whitworth 
(London,  Chatto  and  Windus;  New  York,  McBride;  Toronto 
agent,  J.  M.  Dent).  Of  all  the  important  prose  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century  de  Coster's  Ulenspiegel  has  probably  had  the 
unluckiest  career.  For  unlike  other  unlucky  books  it  has  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  its  admirers  and  exploiters  than  from  any  other 
quarter.  It  has  been  killed  with  kindness.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  wide  popularity  and  remains  a  little-known  book. 

When  it  was  first  written  its  merits  were  so  heartily  recognised 
by  the  artists  of  Brussels  that  it  was  published  in  an  edition  de 
luxe  with  some  thirty  etchings  by  Felicien  Rops  and  other  Belgian 
masters.  This  was  in  1867.  The  book  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  those  who  saw  it,  but  few  got  the  chance  of  seeing  it. 
When  it  appeared  again  in  a  modernized  edition  in  1893  it  no  longer 
belonged  to  contemporary  literature,  for  de  Coster  had  died  bank- 
rupt in  1879.  In  1911  Ulenspiegel  had  a  better  chance  in  a  wholly 
admirable  German  translation  which — oddly,  as  some  will  think — 
was  fully  appreciated  for  what  it  was,  a  Belgian  national  book. 
Its  real  chance,  a  chance  such  as  few  books  have  ever  enjoyed,  came 
in  1914  when  Belgium  was  invaded  and  Ulenspiegel,  the  soul  of 
Flanders,  sang  his  seventh  song.  The  chance  was  missed.  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  London  Spectator  refused  to  print  a  letter 
drawing  attention  to  it  at  the  very  time  when  the  defence  of  Liege 
was  fresh  in  men's  minds.  Perhaps  the  title — and  here  again  the 
book  was  unfortunate — looked  too  German  for  them.  Ulenspiegel 
appears  now  at  a  flattish  season  to  warm  itself  at  the  ashes  of  our 
fighting  sympathy  for  Belgium,  just  four  years  too  late.  Two  more 
handicaps  attend  this  first  English  edition.  It  contains  twenty 
wood-cuts  b>-  Albert  Destanche  and  is  consequently  not  a  popular 
edition.  The  translator  tells  us  further  that  "in  the  interests  of  war- 
time publishing"  the  edition  "represents  a  curtailment  of  the 
Legend".  Surely  it  is  cheaper  to  print  the  whole  of  the  text  than 
to  decorate  half  of  it  with  wood-cuts.  For  that  is  what  has  been 
done.  The  original,  taken  word  for  word,  must  be  quite  twice  the 
size.  As  far  as  publishers  can  sin,  Messrs.  Chatto,  Windus,  and 
McBride  have  done  it.     The  only  way  to  punish  them  is  to  buy  the 
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book  as  if  it  were  a  full  cheap  edition  and  fill  their  pockets  with 
humiliating  lucre. 

Ulenspiegel  differs  from  all  other  historical  novels  in  manner. 
Taking  his  cue  from  the  old  folk-books,  de  Coster  has  written  his 
masterpiece  as  a  "mosaic"  of  anecdotes,  frequently  less  than  a  page 
in  length,  never  longer  than  a  short  chapter.  These  anecdotes  or 
chapters  are  often  detached  incidents,  like  the  scenes  in  The 
Dynasts;  the  memory  is  not  overtaxed,  and  the  reader  can  stroll 
through  the  whole  book  empty-handed.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  with  that  full  attention  to  atmosphere  and 
the  life  of  the  common  people  that  the  modern  reader  looks  for. 
It  is  Motley  transformed  into  a  Rubens  gallery  and  interpreted  by 
the  imaginative  sympathy  of  a  fellow-countryman  of  Verhaeren. 

The  subtlest  transformation  of  all  is  that  of  Ulenspiegel,  the 
coarse  medieval  practical  joker,  into  the  very  token  of  the  land  of 
Flanders.  This  transformation  is  part  of  the  process  of  the  tale. 
Ulenspiegel  begins  in  his  traditional  capacity'  as  a  humorous 
vagabond,  whom  the  author  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  taking  a 
hint  from  tradition,  slowly  turns  into  a  truly  sublime  defender  of  the 
people.  There  is  in  Ulenspiegel — and  here  the  book  becomes  un- 
qualifiedly great — an  incalculable  combination  of  \irtues,  the 
smoulder  of  Orestes,  the  lucency  of  Ganymede,  the  agelessness  of 
Earth  itself.  This  is  how  he  approaches  his  old  home  at  Damme  in 
Flanders  accompanied  by  Lamme  Goedzak,  his  inseparable  com- 
panion and  the  strong  stomach  of  the  tale: 

From  far  off,  Lamme  and  Ulenspiegel  descried  the  high,  square,  massive 
tower  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Lamme  said: 

"There,  my  son,  is  the  home  both  of  your  loves  and  of  your  sorrows".  But 
Ulenspiegel  made  no  answer. 

"In  a  little  while",  continued  Lamme,  "I  shall  be  seeing  my  old  home,  and 
perhaps  my  wife".     But  Ulenspiegel  did  not  answer. 

"You  man  of  wood",  said  Lamme,  "you  heart  of  stone,  will  nothing  move 
you — neither  the  near  approach  to  the  place  where  you  passed  your  childhood, 
nor  yet  the  dear  memory  of  jjoor  Claes  and  Soetkin,  the  two  martyrs?  What ! 
You  are  not  sad,  neither  are  you  merr>-;  what  can  it  be  that  has  thus  hardened 
your  heart?  Look  at  me,  how  anxious  and  uneasy  I  am,  and  how  my  belly 
heaves  with  nervousness;  look  at  me,  I  say!" 

But  Lamme  looked  at  Ulenspiegel  and  saw  that  his  face  was  drawn  and  pale, 
and  his  lips  were  trembling  with  tears,  and  he  said  not  a  word.  And  now  Lamme 
also  held  his  peace. 

And  this  is  how  the  tale  ends: 

Then  the  peasant  dug  the  grave,  and  Ulenspiegel  was  placed  therein,  and 
covered  all  over  with  sand. 
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And  over  the  grave  the  cure  said  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  others 
knelt  all  round.  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  sand,  and  Ulen- 
spiegel  arose,  sneezing  and  shaking  the  sand  from  his  hair,  and  he  seized  the  cure 
by  the  throat. 

"  Inquisitor! "  he  cried.  ''  I  was  asleep,  and  you  buried  me  alive!  Where  is 
Nele?     Have  you  buried  her  also?     Who  are  you?" 

The  cure  began  to  cry  out  in  terr®r: 

"The  great  Beggarman  returns  to  the  world!  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  my 
soul!" 

And  away  he  fled  like  a  stag  before  the  hounds 

.  .  .  .  As  for  the  burgomaster  and  the  aldermen,  they  lay  groaning  on 
the  grass,  stopping  up  their  ears  in  their  fright. 

Ulenspiegel  went  to  them  and  gave  them  a  good  shaking. 

"Think  you  they  can  be  buried  in  the  ground",  he  asked  them,  "Ulenspiegel 
and  Nele?  Nele  that  is  the  heart  of  our  Mother  Flanders,  and  Ulenspiegel  that 
is  her  soul?     She  can  sleep  too,  forsooth,  but  die — never!     Come,  Nele." 

And  they  twain  departed,  Ulenspiegel  singing  his  sixth  song.  But  no  man 
knoweth  where  he  sang  his  last. 

Motley  and  other  poems,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare  (Constable). 
Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  the  night-moth  of  our  modern  poetry.  He  flits 
about  in  the  twilight  amid  faint  scents  and  whispers.  His  brightest 
light  is  moon-light  that  silvers  the  willow  and  the  broken  roof-tree. 
The  qualities  of  his  poetry  are  delicacy  and  mystery  combined  with 
something  primal  and  childlike.  It  transports  the  mind  to  some 
mysterious  nursery  of  the  spirit,  old  like  childhood,  with  forgotten 
key-holes  and  lighted  window-panes  for  toys.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  betvveen  his  poems  for  the  young  and  his  poems  for 
adults.  He  probably  forgets  which  is  which.  Earlier  volumes  like 
The  Listeners  and  Peacock  Pie  are  perplexing  to  the  self-conscious 
adult,  who  wears  the  badge  of  superseded  adolescence  in  his  button- 
hole. He  buys  a  copy  of  one  or  the  other  for  a  five-year-old 
nephew,  inadvertently  peruses  it,  and  exchanges  it  for  some  toy 
bag-pipes.  Or  he  buys  it  for  his  aunt  and  exchanges  it  for  woollen 
mitts.  Motley  has  fewer  strictly  nursery  poems,  but  it  moves  in 
the  same  timeless  world  as  the  earlier,  brighter  volumes. 

Like  almost  all  good  poets,  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  cciitent  to  feel 
his  way  through  partial  successes  to  brief  moments  of  perfect  self- 
expression.  He  must  be  judged,  as  all  the  older  lyrical  poets  are 
judged,  by  his  best  work.  In  his  unwillingness  to  employ  a  stereo- 
typed language  to  express  moods  that  no  one  has  felt  before  him, 
he  is  occasionally  obscure,  occasionally  clumsy.  At  his  best  he  is 
wonderful.     In  the  first  stanza  of  The  Ghost: 
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'  'Who  knocks?'     '  I,  who  was  beautiful, 

Beyond  all  dreams  to  restore, 
I,  from  the  roots  of  the  dark  thorn  am  hither, 
And  knock  at  the  door'. 

the  third  line  is  indefinably  and  exquisitely  his  own.  And  in  The 
Two  Houses  the  middle  stanza  stamps  as  his  own  a  poem  that, 
without  it,  might  conceivably  have  been  written  by  another: 

In  the  strange  city  of  Life  Green-graped  upon  their  walls 

Two  houses  I  know  well:  An  ancient  hoary  vine 

One  wherein  Silence  a  garden  hath,  Hath  clustered  their  carven  lichenous 

And  one  where  Dark  doth  dwell.  stones 

With  tendril  serpentine. 

Roof  unto  roof  they  stand  And  ever  and  anon, 

Shadowing  the  dizzied  street,  Dazed  in  that  clamorous  throng 

Where  Vanity  flaunts  her  gilded  booths  I  thirst  for  the  soundless  fount  that  stills 
In  the  noontide  glare  and  heal.  Those  orchards  mute  of  song. 

Knock,  knock,  nor  knock  in  vain: 

Heart  all  thy  secrets  tell 
Where  Silence  a  fast-sealed  garden  hath. 

Where  Dark  doth  dwell. 

B.  F. 


Winter  Evening. 


The  shadows  of  the  orchard  trees  have  made 
Their  soft  diurnal  round  across  the  snow, 
Netting  with  blue  the  rippled  drifts  below; 
Now  fused  in  rosy  gold  they  slowly  fade 
Over  the  eastern  hill,  where  night  arrayed 
In  deepening  blue  brings  the  glad  moon  to  go 
Forth-faring  with  her,  till  the  morning  grow. 
Through  many  a  skiey  field  and  starry  glade. 

Heaven  laid  on  earth,  O  Winter,  is  thy  gain. 
Sunshine  and  snow,  clear  beauty  without  mar; 
May  the  day's  blessing  still  my  inward  war. 
With  calming  night  leading  the  troubled  brain 
To  follow  on  to  sleep  some  gentle  star, 
Shv-peerlng  through  the  frost-leaves  of  the  pane. 

J.  M. 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

THE  peace  conference  is  about  to  meet  at  Paris.  The  clash  of 
arms  gives  place  to  the  clash  of  ideas.  After  two  months' 
labour  the  arena  has  been  prepared  and  the  contestants 
are  ready  to  take  their  places.  High  sounding  terms  must  now 
emerge  from  the  safe  confines  of  academic  discussion  and  show 
their  true  mettle.  Presently  we  shall  know  the  survivors,  and  the 
delegates  will  conduct  them  garlanded  with  fairest  phrases  before 
the  gaze  of  their  distant  contestants.  Shall  the  victors  be  "The 
Balance  of  Power",  or  "The  League  of  Nations",  "Legitimate 
Spheres  of  Influence"  or  "Freedom  of  the  Seas",  "Full  Indemni- 
ties" or  "Making  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy",  "Imperialism" 
or  "Self  Determination".  On  the  issue  depends  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  whose  solidarity  at  last  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. Four  years  of  war  have  done  more  than  two  milleniums 
of  preaching  to  drive  home  the  great  truth  behind  the  question, 
"Who  is  my  neighbour?" 


Canada  is  to  sit  without  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Our  Prime 
Minister,  who  has  spent  much  time  and  labour  overseas  during  the 
past  two  years,  may  draw  near  but  may  not  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  fateful  hall.  The  British  peoples,  whom  we  have  recently  been 
pleased  to  describe  as  a  Commonwealth,  are  to  be  represented  by 
delegates  responsible  to  the  electors  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
promise  current  in  a  section  of  the  press  and  on  the  lips  of  a  certain 
stripe  of  statesman  that  Canada  should  have  a  more  formal  voice, 
in  the  peace  settlement  have  thus  been  realized.  Canada  has  a 
voice,  such  a  voice  as  may  percolate  through  the  ante-chamber 
door.  That  the  representatives  from  Portugal  should  have  a 
place  around  the  table,  while  Canada  is  to  be  vocal  through  a 
closed  door  and  the  death  of  sixty  thousand  of  her  sons,  may  dis- 
turb our  pride  and  give  a  fillip  to  a  discredited  nationalism.  But 
the  serious  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  Canada  has  no  views  to 
express.  The  Prime  Minister  may  have  views  but  he  did  not 
receive  them  from  the  people  or  even  from  Parliament.  It  is  inde- 
fensible in  a  country  which  boasts  of  free  institutions  and  con- 
stitutional government  that  Parliament  should  not  have  been  in 
session  during  these  weeks  when  the  fate  of  the  world  is  in  the 
balance. 
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A  curious  by-product  of  the  war  has  been  revealed  in  a  half-page 
advertisement  displayed  in  our  most  pious  daily  at  the  season 
which  commemorates  the  angel  song  of  Peace  and  Good  Will 
toward  men.  The  advertisement  was  addressed  to  the  People  of 
Canada,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  company  who  also 
presented  a  photograph  of  himself.  The  message  proceeded  on  un- 
steady feet  through  several  verses,  three  of  which  are  here  repro- 
duced : 

Now  the  War  is  over 

And  your  boys'  homecoming  is  near, 

I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas 

Because  you're  bound  to  have  a  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Let  this  be  your  resolution: 

I  will  not  trade  with  a  German  shop 

That  lives  by  the  German  hand; 

I'll  buy  no  goods  with  a  German  name 

That's  made  on  German  land  .  .  .  etc. 

To  keep  this  resolution 

In  a  true  Canadian  way 

Buy  goods  made  in  Canada — 

It  will  keep  the  Hun  away. 

So  buy — Gloves,  Overalls  and  Shirts, 

It  will  surely  pay. 

So  this  good  manufacturer  would  have  us  live  in  glorious  isola- 
tion and  assured  prosperity,  perpetuating  the  hatred  of  our  enemy, 
and  imposing  the  same  ban,  presumably  with  less  animosity,  upon 
goods  from  all  other  countries.  Did  it  ever  strike  him  how  we  should 
fare  if  other  countries  should  retaliate,  if  they  should  decide  to 
prevent  us  selling  abroad?  In  that  case  would  he  ha\c  us  repudiate 
our  foreign  debt  of  some  three  thousand  million  dollars?  Has  he 
ever  anticipated  a  possible  result  of  this  sort,  that  in  thus  debarring 
ourselves  from  any  opportunity  of  hostile  competition  abroad,  we 
may  be  driven  to  exercise  it  upon  one  another  and  die  the  death  of 
the  Kilkennv  cats,  manufacturer  and  farmer  tail  to  tail? 


The  Prince  of  Wales  may  marry  an  Americ.n  girl. — there  are 
no  "ladies"  in  America,  we  are  told  in  two  columns  by  a  London 
daily.  The  world  does  move.  Nothing  could  illustrate  in  a  more 
picturesque  way  the  change  brought  about  by  the  war.    The  number 
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of  first  rate  royal  families  in  Europe  has  been  seriously  diminished, 
and  America  has  bidden  eternal  farewell  to  the  Munroe  doctrine 
and  its  corollary.  Furthermore,  democracy  has  broken  down  a 
thousand  barriers,  many  of  them  doubtless  no  less  distasteful  to  a 
human  king  than  to  his  people.  The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 
VVe  heartih'  commend  it  with  this  addition,  that  the  Prince's  choice 
on  this  continent  be  not  restricted  b\-  the  international  boundary. 
If  allowed  a  freedom  denied  his  grandfather,  of  not  only  captivating 
but  capturing  Canadian  beauty,  it  would  be  a  very  good  way  of 
atoning  for  the  injury  Canada  is  suffering  by  the  marriage  in 
England  of  a  thousand  of  her  soldiers  each  month,  and  besides  it 
would  show  that  the  term  "colonial"  has  lost  its  opprobrium,  that 
is  except  at  peace  conferences  where  practical  difficulties  arise. 
January  jrd,  IQIQ.  P.  B. 


Lilies of  the  Valley 

The  streets  are  full  of  sorrow  and  bleak  care 
Sitting  upon  bent  shoulders;  haunting  fears, 
The  shrinking  memories  of  bitter  years 
Look  from  worn  eyes  upon  us  e\erywhere. 
Here  men— and  little  children — meet  despair. 
Are  broken  by  the  wheel  and  shed  no  tears, 
For  life  is  sorrow  and  at  length  appears 
Sweet  death  with  glory  shining  on  his  hair. 

Yet  you  pass  heedless  through  the  toil  and  strife 
And  maiden  beauty  shines  upon  your  way; 
Joy  is  your  portion  and  the  rose  of  life 
And  all  the  lovely  gardens  of  the  day. 
Alas!  the  tender  faces  that  you  bear 
More  cruel  are  than  those  the  Sisters  wear. 

H.  K.  G. 
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A  Shropshire  Lad 

NEITHER  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  nor  his  one  book  of  poems 
A  Shropshire  Lad  are  the  familiar  names  they  ought  to  be. 
A.  E.  Housman  is  sometimes  confused  with  Laurence 
Housman,  his  brother,  a  graceful  and  more  prolific,  but  altogether 
slighter  figure.  Even  the  'A.  E.'  is  not  his  exclusively,  since  he 
shares  it  with  the  Irishman,  George  Russell.  Yet,  oddly  enough, 
A.  E.  Housman,  least  known,  is  greatest  of  the  three.  The  Shrop- 
shire Lad  seems  to  be  little  known  in  Canada;  most  of  our  book- 
sellers will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  England  it  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  readers  of  poetry.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
sev-ere  copyright  restrictions  have  excluded  it  from  all  the  current 
English  anthologies.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  printed  two  lyrics  from  the 
Shropshire  Lad  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Open  Road,  but  they  have 
been  withdrawn  from  later  issues. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  is  to  my  mind  as  enigmatic  a  figure  as 
Joseph  Conrad.  With  the  exception  of  his  glorious  Epitaph  on  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  printed  in  the  Times  of  October  31st,  1917 
(The  Rebel  reprinted  it  last  year),  and  one  or  tvvo  Classical  paro- 
dies written  many  years  ago,  his  published  work  as  a  poet  is  limited 
to  the  sixty-three  poems  in  the  Shropshire  Lad.  This  little  volume 
appeared  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Housman  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 
This  is  a  simple  story  but  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard. 
Mr.  Housman  is  an  intellectual.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  and 
became  a  professor  of  Latin,  for  many  years  at  London  University 
and  since  1911  at  Cambridge.  He  redeems  himself  by  writing  the 
most  virulent  reviews  of  Classical  scholarship,  admirable  in  their 
directness  but  marred,  a  Classical  friend  tells  me,  by  their  furious 
invective.  The  white-hot  passion  which  first  expressed  itself  in 
one  of  the  rarest  volumes  of  song  in  our  language  employs  itself 
now  month  by  month  in  singeing  the  whiskers  of  the  over-bold 
philologist.  If  Mr.  Housman's  temperament  has  expended  itself 
and  he  were  now  writing  flat  professorial  pedantry  we  would  under- 
stand and  console  ourselves  with  precedents.  But  for  the  ^Ir. 
Housman  we  have  I  know  of  no  precedent. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  recently  suggested  that  the  Victorian  age  may  be 
regarded  as  having  terminated  in  1890.  Certainly  the  period  1890- 
1900  bears  in  many  respects  the  marks  of  transition.  In  lyrical 
poetry   Ernest   Dowson   and    The    Yello'tc  Book   are  characteristic 
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figures,  Swinburne  and  Verlaine  the  characteristic  influences. 
The  Shropshire  Lad  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these.  A  spark 
from  its  pages  would  have  burned  the  rose-leaves  of  The  Yellow 
Book  to  ashes.  It  is  as  free  from  aesthetic  pre-occupations  as 
Burns  himself.  But  easy  as  it  is  to  agree  on  the  incongruity  of  the 
Shropshire  Lad  among  its  immediate  contemporaries,  it  is  less  easy 
to  place  it  in  its  right  and  fitting  company. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  in  English  literature  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  wealth  of  its  lyrical  poetry  a  comparatively  small  bulk  of  pure 
and  passionate  song.  The  English  lyric  is  not  at  its  ease  when  it  is 
naked,  it  prefers  to  be  clothed.  It  hides  under  a  blanket  of  narra- 
tive or  a  cloud  of  metaphysics  or  a  closely-woven  metrical  pattern. 
Think  of  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Spenser  in  the  main  body  of  their  work. 
When  we  turn  from  these  supreme  poets  to  Mr.  Housman's  slender 
volume,  we  look  for  clothes  first  and,  finding  nakedness,  think  we 
have  to  do  with  a  starveling.  A  truer  approach  would  be  through 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  and  Heine,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Housman  wall  find  his  ultimate  place  in  their  company.  He  is 
close  to  Shakespeare  in  his  English  freshness,  to  Burns  in  his  pith 
and  passion,  and  to  Heine  in  the  subtle  art  of  calculating  his  wild 
wood-notes. 

But  this  does  not  take  us  all  the  way.  The  tradition  in  which 
Mr.  Housman  writes  is  not  so  much  lyrical  as  tragic.  It  is  closer  to 
Elizabethan  pastoral  tragedy  than  to  Elizabethan  song,  closer  to  the 
Wessex  nox'els  than  to  any  modern  English  verse.  Hardy  tried  to 
compress  the  whole  wealth  of  a  dying  rural  tradition  into  his  cycle 
of  novels;  Mr.  Housman,  sharing  the  same  West-of-England  tradition 
in  a  neighbouring  and  equally  sequestered  county,  catches  the 
fundamental  moods  of  its  folk-memory  and  writes  them  down, 
not  as  a  spectator  but  as  one  in  whom  the  tradition  lives  and  flowers. 
Thus  we  have  in  artless,  yet  skilful,  succession  the  beacon-fires,  the 
cherry  blossom,  the  red-coat,  the  lovesick  ploughman,  the  fratricide, 
the  gallows,  the  church  bells,  the  lads  at  play,  the  country  fair,  the 
recruit,  the  exile  in  London,  the  suicide,  the  wind  in  the  woods,  the 
churchyard.  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  a  Shropshire  pastoral  and  a 
drama,  is  a  draught  from  the  same  well;  and  Shallow  and  Slender 
lived  next  door  in  Gloucestershire.  And  yet,  for  all  this  afiinity 
with  a  tradition  that  has  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  drama,  there  is 
not  a  line  in  any  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Shropshire  Lad  that  could 
be  excised  without  detriment  to  the  lyrical  mood.  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary tribute  to  its  merits,  but  there  is  no  disputing  it. 
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Mr.  Housman's  achievement,  simple  and  passionate  and  rural 
as  it  is,  is  not  naive.  If  the  Classics  have  stopped  Mr.  Housman 
from  making  poetry,  they  have  also  taught  him  how  to  make  it. 
He  probably  owes  as  much  to  the  Greek  Anthology  as  to  English 
poetry.  It  is  the  combination  of  Classical  concision  with  simple 
ballad  moods  that  will  make  the  workmanship  of  these  poems  a 
perennial  source  of  delight.  Mr.  Housman  does  not  always  betray 
his  Classical  training;  there  is  nothing  else  quite  as  frankly  reminis- 
cent as  the  close  of  'To  an  athlete  dying  young',  whom  he  bids 
set, 

before  its  echoes  fade, 

The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade, 

And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 

The  still-defended  challenge-cup. 

And  round  that  early-laurelled  head 
Will  flock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead, 
And  find  unwithered  on  its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 

But  in  a  less  definable  way  the  Classical  tradition  has  strained  and 
purified  the  whole  volume.  Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  what  is 
best  and  purest  in  ancient  and  modern  lyrical  tradition  has  met  and 
collaborated. 

It  is  not  alone  literary  externals  that  bring  Greek  and  English 
together.  In  the  mind  and  art  of  Mr.  Housman  the  pagan  tradition 
of  the  English  countryside  touches  Hellenic  realism  in  deep  spiritual 
sympathy.  In  'The  immortal  part'  it  is  not  the  soul  that  lasts, 
but  'the  stedfast  and  enduring  bone'  and  the  Shropshire  lad,  facing 
the  marble  statue  in  the  Grecian  gallery,  comes  away  'manful  like 
the  man  of  stone'.  It  is  this  quality  in  the  Shropshire  Lad  that  will 
save  it  for  all  time  from  pulpit  quotation;  without  it  the  book  would 
hardly  tingle  as  it  does  with  quick  human  sympathy.  Let  XXX 11 
stand  for  many: 

From  far,  from  eve  and  morning  Now — for  a  breath  I  tarr>- 
And  yon  twelve-winded  sky,  Nor  yet  disperse  apart — 

The  stuff  of  life  to  knit  me  Take  my  hand  quick  and  tell  me, 
Blew  hither:  here  am  I.  What  have  you  in  your  heart. 

Speak  now,  and  1  will  answer; 
How  shall  I  help  you,  say: 
Ere  to  the  wind's  twelve  quarters 
I  take  my  endless  wa\'. 
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This  is  one  of  the  six  poems  in  the  song  cycle  '  On  Wenlock  Edge ' 
composed  by  Vaughan  WilHams  in  what  was  recently  described  by 
W.  J.  Turner  in  the  New  Statesman  as  an  outstanding  achievement 
in  modern  English  music.  Realising,  it  may  be,  the  fuller  tragic, 
rather  than  narrowly  lyrical,  basis  of  Mr.  Housman's  poetry, 
Vaughan  Williams  has  composed  his  musical  setting,  not  for  piano 
alone,  but  for  string  quartette  in  rich  orchestration.  It  contains 
the  famous  'Bredon  Hill'  and  'Is  my  team  ploughing?'  If  Schu- 
mann were  alive  one  could  imagine  him  composing  that  marvellous 
poem  of  the  recruit,  'On  the  idle  hill  of  summer': 

Far  the  calling  bugles  hollo, 

High  the  screaming  fife  replies, 
Gay  the  files  of  scarlet  follow; 

Woman  bore  me,  I  will  rise. 


G 


Wails  from  the  West 

ET-get-get-get-get  up!     Get-get-get-get-get  up!" 

Oh,  bless  those  hens!     Is  it  morning  already?     I'm-so- 
sleepy-so-sleep 

"Get-get-get-get  up!     Get-get-get  up!" 

I  won't  get  up,  so  there!  It's  not  four  o'clock  yet.  Seems  to 
me  I've  just  come  to  bed.     Why  can't  they  let  me  sleep? 

"Crank!  Crank!"  tease  the  ducks. 

"Gurruk  gurruk!"  scold  the  turkeys.  " 

"Maw!  Maw!  Mee-ow!" 

Oh,  ivhy  do  people  keep  calves  in  the  front  yard  and  kittens  in 
the  house?  Thus  it  goes  on,  every  morning  before  daylight.  I  am 
a  school-teacher,  for  the  summer  months,  away  out  in  Alberta,  and 
wish  myself  back  in  Toronto.  Every  morning  promntly  at  3.45 
I  vow  that  I'll  never  be  a  country  school-teacher  again.  I  feel 
homesick  for  the  restful  sound  of  the  street-cars;  for,  having  been 
here  only  a  few  weeks,  one's  ears  are  not  yet  attuned  to  Mother 
Nature's  Orchestra. 

I  do  not  expect  ever  to  get  used  to  the  people  here,  who  are 
immigrants  from  South-western  Russia.  They  speak  German, 
but  I,  who  used  to  pride  myself  on  getting  Honours  in  the  German 
exams,  have  packed  away  my  knowledge  of  that  language  until 
I  find  people  who  can  speak  it  as  well  as  I  can.     Besides,  my 
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ideas  and  tastes  differ  too  widely  from  theirs  for  me  ever  to  become 
really  one  of  them.  (I  beg  to  announce  that  I  am  «o/ a  snob).  For 
instance,  they  like  their  food  so  it  "smell  fine",  and  "look  fine". 
The  cakes  that  Mrs.  Hagel,  my  "hostess",  bakes,  look  like  a 
Victory  Loan  float.  They  are  "some  decorative",  as  the  poets  say, 
being  usually  a  bright  pink,  bright  purple,  or  pale  green.  I  know 
that  the  colour  comes  out  of  a  "  Rawleigh's  colouring  matter" 
bottle,  but  I  haven't  decided  yet  whether  the  flavouring  is  Liquid 
Veneer  or  Painkiller.  I  have  wondered  at  times  whether  it  was 
pepper  or  dust  that  was  sprinkled  on  the  kettle  of  soup  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  dinner  table,  but  have  just  discovered 
that  it  was  cinnamon. 

The  house  is  going  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  art  some  day.  It 
originally  consisted  of  one  room,  tw^elve  by  fourteen,  painted  brown 
with  red  and  green  trimmings.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  teacher, 
they  have  been  remodelling  it,  and  have  added  two  sleeping 
apartments,  each  six  by  eight  feet.  The  new  rooms  have  as  yet 
only  one  ply  of  board  on  the  roof  and  sides,  and  it  has  rained  three 
times  in  the  past  week.  I  now  wear  a  raincoat  at  night,  and  sleep 
with  my  head  under  the  pillow.  The  room  is  screened  from  the 
kitchen-dining-living-room,  (which  is  also  used  as  an  incubator 
sometimes),  by  means  of  a  large  piece  of  orange  and  red  flannelette, 
which  reaches  to  within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor.  The 
other  bedroom  dispenses  with  the  luxury  of  a  curtain.  Being  the 
teacher,  my  ridiculous  whims  have  to  be  indulged.  One  can  hear 
with  remarkable  ease  through  a  flannelette  curtain,  even  though  it 
be  decorated  with  gorgeous,  noisy,  red  and  orange  animals;  and, 
besides,  one  can't  lock  children  out  with  it.  So  I  wasn't  so  terribly 
surprised  when  1  came  home  one  day  and  found  Tony,  the  youngest 
of  the  five  cherubs  which  make  this  haven  a  heaven,  sitting  com- 
fortably in  my  suitcase,  looking  pale  as  death.  I  knew  it  wasn't 
fear — it  was  powder.  He  had  already  squeezed  all  the  tooth-paste 
from  the  tube  into  the  suit-case,  and  was  proceeding  to  eat  my 
best  imported  soap.  I  took  it  away  from  him  before  he  had  taken 
more  than  one  bite.  He  said  gleefully,  "It  smell  fine".  1  pra\ed 
most  earnestly  that  it  might  make  him  ill,  but  his  stomach  had  been 
educated  on  purple  cake  and  coffee  that  could  have  been  used 
to  mend  tires,  and  my  prayers  availed  nothing. 

Occasionally  Providence  does  intervene  to  save  me  from  going 
distracted  entirely.  For  two  days  the  whole  family  was  away 
celebrating  a  funeral,  and  I  decided  that  for  once,  I  would  have 
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something  decent  to  eat.  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  make  worse  food  than  that  which  I  had  been 
receiving.  I  was  mistaken.  When  the  family  got  safely  away, 
I  locked  the  door,  pulled  down  the  blinds  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
pie  and  a  cake.  I  certainly  enjoyed  myself,  but  after  working  for 
several  hours  I  found  that  all  I  had  to  show  for  my  pains  was  a 
thoroughly  untidy  house,  one  pie,  which  was  tough  enough  to  sew 
buttons  on,  and  a  cake  like  a  stove-lid.  I  didn't  go  to  the  trouble 
of  tasting  what  I  had  cooked,  but  offered  the  pie  to  the  chickens, 
who  declined  with  regrets.  I  thought  of  using  the  cake  to  prop  the 
door  open,  but  instead,  I  threw  it  at  the  dog.  Luckily  I  am  a  poor 
shot. 

The  school  is  the  only  bright  spot  in  my  existence  -with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  aforementioned  cheerful  cakes  baked  by 
my  hostess.  It  is  a  joy  indeed  to  know  that  I  am  doing  some  good 
in  the  world,  even  if  I  can't  cook.  I  have  charge  of  nineteen 
Russian-Gerraans,  aged  from  five  to  fifteen,  most  of  whom  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  really  requires 
a  great  deal  of  tact  and  energy  to  transform  a  roomful  of  Russian- 
German-Americans  into  loyal  little  Britishers.  But  they  have 
already  learned  to  stand  at  attention  when  "God  Save  the  King" 
is  sung  or  played,  and  every  morning  they  sing  the  National 
Anthem — in  a  sort  of  kind  of  way.  The  school  boasts  a  second- 
hand organ  on  which  I  once  attempted  to  play  an  accompaniment 
to  the  singing.  I  found  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pull  out  any  of 
the  stops,  or  to  put  fingers  on  the  key-board.  I  merely  pedal,  and 
the  thing  plays  itself.  Naturally  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  th^- 
creature,  and  use  it  to  hold  dinner  pail  and  hat. 

The  pupils  themselves  are  marvels  of  cleverness.  The  speed 
with  which  they  assimilate  the  English  language  is  almost  alarming. 
Ogada  got  quite  excited  the  other  day  during  a  spelling-match, 
when  she  thought  that  one  of  her  opponents,  having  mis-spelled  a 
word,  should  take  his  seat,  and  she  cried  joyously,  '  Go  to  blazes! 
Go  to  blazes!"  I  knew  that  she  meant  "place",  and  explained  that 
good  little  Britishers  didn't  use  that  particular  expression  in  that 
particular  connection.  Her  parents  have  evidently  been  acquiring 
an  English  vocabulary,  too. 

Ogada's  brother,  Mike,  who  had  been  sympathizing  with  Atlas 
for  having  to  carry  the  world  around  on  his  shoulders,  saw  a  chart 
showing  the  comparative  height  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
world.     The  mountains  were  represented  by  mounds  of  different 
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sizes,  and  the  volcanoes  were  mounds  with  smoke  coming  out  of 
them.  Mike  pondered  several  minutes  before  he  decided  that  the 
volcanoes  represented  Atlas  smoking  a  cigarette,  "so he  not  sleep". 

In  English  Composition  these  pupils  of  mine  are  almost  hopeless. 
I  asked  them  one  day  to  describe  their  teacher,  and  if  I  expected 
compliments  I  was  tragically  disappointed.  All  the  compositions 
were  just  about  like  this:  "Our  teacher  has  a  gold  clock  on  her  hand 
she  has  brown  hair  and  brown  boots  and  a  little  red  on  the  cheeks 
she  is  not  so  very  fat."  After  that  I  made  them  describe  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  other  impersonal  matters. 

Arithmetic  is  worse  than  composition,  if  possible.  How  often, 
oh,  how  often  have  I  had  to  explain  that  three  pencils  will  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  one  pencil,  and  that  it  really  does  make  a  difference 
in  the  answer  if  you  put  a  multiplication  sign  instead  of  a  take-away 
sign  before  a  number.  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  only  thing  in  this 
world  that  I'd  like  to  do  would  be  to  shake  some  of  those  children 
until  all  their  teeth  fell  out.  And  yet  I  bite  my  lips  hard,  then  smile 
and  say,  "Try  again,  dear.     You'll  get  it  after  a  while." 

Some  wise  people  who  are  always  looking  for  a  m.oral  will  say, 
"But  think  of  the  experience  you're  getting;  of  how  this  will  help 
to  form  your  character!"  Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it — I  can't 
complain,  because  I  know  it's  doing  me  good.  On  that  principle, 
one  ought,  if  one  were  only  sufficiently  philosophical,  to  acquire  a 
sincere  and  lasting  affection  for  castor-oil.  But  really,  when  I  think 
about  it  seriously,  I  realize  perfectly  well  that  I  am  acquiring  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  a  large  amount  of  initiative,  and  heaps  and  heaps 
of  patience — not  to  mention  a  temper,  a  lot  of  wrinkles,  and  ninety 
dollars  per  month.  M.  D.  K. 


Blossom 


She  sat  beneath  the  blossoming  tree, 
And  life  ran  by  with  glad  surprise, 
While  thoughts  of  early  motherhood 
Bloomed  warmly  in  her  eyes. 

Soon  came  her  babe;  she  could  not  stay; 
The  child  sits  by  a  stranger  knee, 
Wondering  to  see  the  petals  fall 
Beneath  the  blossoming  tree.  J.  M. 
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College   Comment 

Subscribe  to  The  Varsity — now. 


Disappointed  parent — My  son  took  Algebra  from  you  last  year, 
and 

Professor — Pardon  me,  sir,  he  was  exposed  to  it;  he  did  not 
take  it. 


At  the  President's  Address. 
Frosh — Who  are  they  keeping  the  ground  floor  seats  for? 
Soph — For  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 


The  heroism  of  those  who  nursed  influenza  during  the  epidemic 
has  been  immortalized  on  the  walls  of  the  tea-room  in  the  U.C. 
Women's  Union  in  the  following  lines: 

Oh  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspens  made, 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 


The  policy  of  the  freshman  year  at  Victoria  is  preparedness. 
This  is  shown  by  the  request  made  by  one  of  them  to  the  librarian: 
"Please  show  me  a  copy  of  Torontonensis  for  the  year  1921." 


Dr.  Abbott  has  notified  presiding  examiners  that  clairvoyant 
students  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  going  into  trances 
during  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  his  recent  discoveries 
open  up  infinite  possibilities  for  professors  who  prefer  to  spend  their 
hours  of  preparation  at  the  rink. 


Librarian — '"Jude  the  Obscure'  is  marked  'not  for  students' 
use.'    Was  it  recommended  to  you  by  some  responsible  person?" 

Senior — "  Not  exactly.    Professor  K said  it  was  the  filthiest 

book  he  had  ever  read." 
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Libraries 

THE  public  library  in  the  town  where  I  spend  my  summers  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  in  most  places  of  the 
same  size,  indeed,  it  abounds  in  surprises  and  from  much 
trash  one  may  occasionally  bring  forth  treasures  both  old  and  new. 
Thus  to  delve  is  a  favourite  pastime,  and  looking  back  over  the  past 
summer  the  objects  of  the  search  form  a  curious,  yet  not  unpleasing 
miscellany. 

To  begin  with  the  new:  on  a  shelf  devoted  to  recent  publications 
I  stumbled  on  Morley's  Recollections  and  bore  it  hastily  to  the 
desk,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  book  likely  to  be  in 
great  demand  among  the  habitues  of  the  library.  Here  the  librarian 
tried  to  discourage  me  by  pointing  out  that  I  had  picked  up  Volume 
n,  the  first  volume  having  but  lately  been  borrowed.  I  elected  to 
begin  with  Volume  H  and  capture  its  preceding  book  as  soon  as  it 
was  returned.  This,  however,  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  the 
borrower  proved  to  be  a  peculiarly  tenacious  reader.  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  fines  to  which  he  would  be  liable  were  they  ever  col- 
lected. As  day  by  day  I  visited  the  library  in  vain  my  interest  in 
volume  I  was  merged  in  curiosity  over  its  mysterious  custodian, 
whose  identity,  however,  was  not  revealed.  Stray  bits  of  informa- 
tion I  did  glean  from  the  librarian.  He  was  "a  very  busy  gentle- 
man" and  could  only  read  at  nights,  and  so  he  took  a  long  time  in 
getting  through  a  book.  Again,  he  had  been  waiting  for  months 
to  get  this  book  and  the  librarian  hadn't  the  heart  to  recall  it. 
Later  in  an  unguarded  moment  she  let  fall  that  "  the  gentleman  was 
a  mill-hand".  Shades  of  the  Utilitarians!  Had  we  in  our  midst 
one  mute  inglorious  survivor  who  still  trimmed  his  tiny  flame  by 
the  last  bright  beacon  kindled  of  that  historic  school.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  snatched  from  the  philosophic  mill-hand  his 
long  awaited  feast. 

Thus  my  reading  has  as  yet  been  restricted  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  Recollections,  which,  if  the  first  is  as  good  as  the  last  part,  form 
an  unusually  stimulating  work.  The  librarian  was  obviously  per- 
plexed at  my  carelessness  in  the  order  of  my  reading,  and  when  the 
doctor's  wife,  who  hails  from  this  Uni\ersity.  likewise  carried  off 
Volume  H,  we  were  watched  as  though  our  librarian  were  wondering 
what  queer  kink  in  the  minds  of  college  people  enabled  them  to 
read  back^  ard  or  forward  with  indifferent  ease. 
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Our  library  is  rich  in  standard  works,  by  which  are  meant,  I 
suppose,  those  authors  whom  everyone  quotes  and  no  one  reads. 
Survivals  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  before 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  "best  seller",  these  books  stand 
unheeded  among  much  ephemeral  stuff,  and  only  an  occasional 
reader  takes  them  down  from  their  lonely  shelves.  "You  help  us 
out  splendidly  with  our  non-fiction",  says  the  librarian  when  she 
sees  me  approaching  with  one  of  these  dusty  books,  and  I  know 
that  she  refers  to  the  percentages  in  the  yeari>-  report  which  is 
made  to  the  Library  Board  of  the  Province.  Fiction  and  non- 
fiction  are  not  seductively  mingled  as  in  Toronto  lending  libraries, 
and  few  people  stray  beyond  the  fiction  shelves.  Yet,  if  your  taste 
inclines  to  serious  matters  here  is  good  pasture.  I  went  to  the 
library  one  evening  morally  certain  that  I  should  find  Plutarch's 
Lives  in  some  neglected  corner.  And  there  indeed  was  an  edition 
of  the  Lives,  so  old,  so  heavy  that  I  felt  unequal  to  the  effort  of 
holding  much  less  reading  it.  Mr.  Lucas  would  not  choose  Plutarch 
for  a  "bed-book".  As  a  measurably  lighter  though  not  less  bulky 
volume  I  next  unearthed  Pepys'  Diary,  another  book  which  for 
years  I  had  been  promising  myself  to  read.  But  here  1  have  a 
confession  to  make.  I  once  knew  of  a  small  boy  who  carried 
ponderous  tomes  back  and  forth  from  the  library,  mesmerized,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  glamour  of  their  sonorous  names.  With  the 
best  will  in  the  world  I  found  myself  behaving  in  much  the  same 
fashion — not  without  excuse  in  Pepys'  case  I  maintain,  as  one  must 
accomplish  prodigies  of  industry  to  read  him  through.  .Some  good, 
however,  came  of  the  venture,  as  one  member  of  the  family  read 
the  Diary  entire  and  regaled  us  with  all  the  choice  portions.  I  now 
feel  that  I  know  Pepys  without  having  read  him — a  thoroughly 
demoralizing  state.  Meanwhile  Pepys,  like  Plutarch,  is  reserved 
as  one  of  the  stored  up  delights  of  age. 

When  we  essayed  fiction  it  was  to  meet  with  rather  less  good 
fortune.  The  Reluctant  Lover,  by  Stephen  McKenna,  carried  home 
solely  on  the  strength  of  its  relation  to  Sonia,  proved  to  be  a  very 
dull,  priggish  and  unnatural  product  of  an  immature  mind.  Its  sole 
good  was  to  enhance  somewhat  a  rather  slight  opinion  of  Sonia,  by 
showing,  as  it  were,  the  pit  from  which  that  work  had  been  digged. 
Speaking  of  Sonia,  how  curiously  external  the  portrait  of  the 
heroine  is!  The  marionette  dances,  but  we  get  no  hint  of  the  con- 
trolling mechanism.  This  defect  seems  to  mar  many  of  our  recent 
novels.     Take,  for  instance,  Changing  Winds,  where  the  men  are 
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admirably  drawn  and  filled  with  life,  while  the  innocent  Mar\-  and 
the  golden  glowing  siren  are  alike  conventional  and  unreal — ex- 
ternally portrayed  with  no  adequate  presentation  of  character  and 
motive.  The  reaction  from  these  new  novels  has  made  me  resolve 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  by  turning  this  winter  to  the  women  of 
George  Eliot  who  maintain  a  noble  reality  in  contrast  with  heroines 
more  feebly  drawn. 

Granted  this  defect,  Changing  Winds  is  an  unusually  fine  novel, 
quite  the  best  I  have  read  within  the  last  year.  It  portrays  with 
much  vigour  the  discordant  and  perplexing  Irish  scene,  it  abounds 
in  rich  characterization,  the  tremendous  dialogues  of  its  young 
heroes  supply  almost  a  subject  of  food  for  thought,  and  it  possesses 
a  wistful  charm  which  gives  real  distinction.  Having  read  it  joy- 
fully I  suggested  it  for  the  library,  but  here  I  fell  foul  of  local  tastes. 
"Just  a  little  bit  rough,  isn't  it?"  says  the  librarian,  voicing  the 
opinion  of  her  readers,  and  I  blush  for  my  reputation  for  morals  and 
taste.  But,  indeed,  we  often  differ.  For  instance,  I  dislike  and 
disapprove  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  whereas  everyone  knows  that 
he  is  a  minister  and  impeccable  in  his  teachings.  The  librarian  has 
long  despaired  of  me — time  was  when  she  tried  to  shield  me  from 
the,  to  my  thinking,  innocuous  works  of  W.  J.  Locke,  by  the 
assurance  that  "the  morals  were  not  good".  I  prefer  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  morals  for  myself,  so  she  leaves  me  sadly  alone.  What 
more  can  be  done? 

However,  ours  is  not  the  only  librar\-  where  a  censorship  is 
exercised  over  the  choice  of  gentle  readers,  and  I  have  lately  heard 
of  a  town  where  the  works  of  Thomas  Hardy  were  publicly  burned, 
and  even  in  our  own  library-  certain  books  are  banned.  In  our 
undergraduate  days  the  rumour  was  current  that  Ann  X'eronica 
was  kept  in  a  vault  in  the  University  library,  accessible  only  to  the 
staff.  Since  Mr.  Wells  has  invented  his  new  religion  he  has  become 
a  sort  of  ultra  modern  saint,  and  presumably  his  earlier  indis- 
cretions are  glazed  over  or  forgi\en.  Personally  I  prefer  them  to 
these  new  excursions  into  the  realm  of  pseudo-godliness.  He  was 
more  at  home  in  the  old  world. 

Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  was,  and  may  still  be  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  library.  I  remember  well  an  encounter  in  which,  after 
ha\'ing  painfully  embarrassed  a  sub-librarian.  I  had  lo  assure  the 
Chief  that  I  was  doing  an  essay  on  Hard\-  and  })iust  have  the  book. 
Surely  by  now  we  have  abandoned  this  high  board  fence  policy 
with   our  students.     One   recalls   Ruskin's   noble  counsel    to   turn 
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young  people  loose  in  a  library  trusting  to  their  instincts  to  guide 
them  to  what  they  need.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  this 
is  the  only  sound  policy.  Jude  the  Obscure  is  an  unpleasant  but 
not  a  vicious  book,  and  to  withhold  it  implies  a  timorous  attitude 
at  variance  with  the  sound  traditions  of  a  free  university. 

But  this  is  a  digression  from  which  we  come  back  to  lighter 
matters.  George  Birmingham,  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  was 
represented  on  our  shelves  by  Benedict  Kavanagh — a  novel  inter- 
esting by  reason  of  its  contrast  with  the  author's  characteristic 
work.  Here  we  have  the  irresponsible  humorist  turned  preacher. 
The  book  is  not  great  as  a  novel,  it  lacks  the  whimsical  touch  of 
genius  which  is  revealed  in  the  creation  of  such  a  character  as  the 
inimitable  J.J.  Meldon,  but  it  is  an  admirable  tract  of  the  times — 
for  Ireland,  and  it  stirs  sympathetic  aspirations  in  the  reader. 

With  a  lively  and  pleasant  tale  of  Ian  Hays  we  bade  our  library 
farewell.  Here  w^as  no  weighty  matter,  but  much  mirth,  not  the 
least  of  mercies  in  these  days.  We  turned  in  our  last  volume  and 
reluctantly  deposited  our  little  blue  cards — the  summer's  fun  over 
we  must  back  to  the  town  and  serious  things. 

H.  B. 


To  Readers  of  "The  Rebel" 

Probably  many  readers  of  The  Rebel  have  concluded  that 
our  delightfully  irresponsible  way  of  conducting  the  business  side 
of  The  Rebel  is  a  part  of  the  play,  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  folly.  The  real  reason  has  been 
that  the  business  has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  a  succession 
of  overworked  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  generously 
given  of  their  time  beyond  their  strength.  Now  we  have  a  real 
business  manager,  and  this  notice  is  to  ask  all  readers  to  help  us  by 
communicating  at  once  with  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Rebel, 
Post  Office,  University  of  Toronto,  if  they  fail  to  receive  their  copies 
regularly.  Also  the  annual  subscription  of  $1.00  should  be  sent  to 
the  same  address  by  all  who  wish  to  subscribe. 
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"The    Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A  —  We  offer  a  prize  of  $0.00  for  the  best  verse  translation  of  the 
following  sonnet  by  Paul  Verlaine: 

Souvenir,  souvenir,  que  me  veux-tu.-'     L'automne 
Faisait  voler  la  grive  a  travers  I'air  atone, 
Et  le  soleil  dardait  un  rayon  monotone 
Sur  le  bois  jaunissant  ou  la  bise  detone. 

Nous  etions  seul  a  seule  et  marchions  en  rCnant 
EUe  et  moi,  les  cheveux  et  la  pensee  au  vent. 
Soudain,  tournant  vers  moi  son  regard  emouvant: 
"Quel  fut  ton  plus  beau  jour?"  fit  sa  voix  d'or  vi\-ant, 

Sa  voix  douce  et  sonore,  au  frais  timbre  angelique. 
Un  sourire  discret  lui  donna  la  replique, 
Et  je  baisai  sa  main  blanche,  devotement. 

— Ah!  les  premieres  fleurs,  qu'elles  sont  parfumees! 

Et  qu'il  bruit  avec  un  murmure  charmant 

Le  premier  "oui"  qui  sort  de  levres  bien-aimees! 

B — We  offer  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best  "biography"  of  a  m  ember 
of  the  staff,  written  under  the  restrictions  of  Torontonensis. 

Advance  Notice  of  February  Competition. 
A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  one  act  play  entitled 
"  Colour''. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  Thf  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebkl  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  *'The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  addrrss  of  every  competitor  must  be  ivritlcu  on  the  AfS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  -will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  -write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  rescn'es  the  right  of  -withholding  anv  a-ward  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  a-warded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reacit  the  Editor  on  or  before 
February  ist,  tqig. 

The  results  of  the  January  competitions  -.ctll  be  published  in  the  February  issue 
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Results  of  January  Contest. 

The  response  to  our  challenge  of  last  month  was  decidedly  dis- 
appointing in  quantity.  No  entries  appeared  for  Competition  B. 
For  A.  however  one  entry,  at  least,  of  sufficient  excellence  to  meet 
our  standard  was  sent  in  and  is  printed  below.  The  writer  has 
succeeded  remarkably  well  in  reproducing  the  style,  or  lack  thereof, 
in  the  given  fragment  and  story  (for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  October  issue).  The  poetic  justice  of  his  conclusion  is  obvious. 
We  take  pleasure  in  awarding  Chevalier  the  prize. 

Friendship 
A. 
George,  thanking  my  Aunt  profusely,  took  the  plant  awa\'  with 
him,  and  the  next  I  heard,  while  at  the  grocery  store,  was  the 
rumour  that  sherifT  was  out  after  my  friend  for  murder. 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  I  drove  over  to  his  place,  to 
find  nobody  at  home,  the  rose  bush  lying  uprooted  in  the  back 
garden  and  a  note  addressed  to  me  on  the  table  inside.    This  is  how 
it  read: 

"Dear  Bill. 

The  sheriff  has  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and  by  the  time  you 
get  this,  1  will  be  far  from  here.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
I'll  strike  for  the  river. 

"George." 

This  alarmed  me,  and  I  began  to  have  premonitions,  unpleasant 
ones.  My  fears  aroused,  as  quickly  as  possible  I  made  for  the  San 
Louis  and  scanned  the  troubled  surface.  In  a  quiet  eddy  near  the 
bank,  I  saw  a  battered  straw  hat  floating.  On  rescue  it  was  easily 
recognizable  as  the  one  George  had  been  wearing  the  summer  before. 
A  little  farther  out  in  the  stream  a  light  coloured  mrss  showed  up 
against  the  rocky  bottom.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and  after  con- 
siderable trouble  I  fished  up — a  bundle  consisting  of  an  old  overcoat 
of  his,  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  and  some  stones  as  ballast. 

When  I  got  home,  there  in  the  doorway  stood  George,  with  a 
broad  smile  at  right  angles  to  his  parting.  His  curiosity  had  over- 
come restraint,  and  he  had  looked  in  the  bag,  and — well,  we  always 
were  obnoxious  to  each  other,  so  we  set  right  to  it.  What  would  you 
have  done? 

Chevalier. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Literary  Driuniner 

"Till  the  war-drums  beat  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

As  the  boom  of  the  war-drums  dies  away  the  literary  drum  begins  to  stir  and 
its  parchment  gives  out  a  cheery  note.  "The  Canadian  Bookman"  has  appeared 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  "The  World  of  Books"  has  begun  its  monthly  revolu- 
tions round  the  sun  of  popular  demand  for  good  books.  Mr.  McClelland  has 
announced  the  marriage  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  McDonald  with  Miss  Publicity, 
apparently  a  young  lady  of  polygamous  tendencies.  In  spite  of  the  high  price  of 
paper  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  consumed  this  Xmastide  and  I  will  not 
venture  to  describe  the  pangs  of  literary  indigestion  felt  by  those  who  have  dined 
not  wisely  but  too  well  of  late.  It  is  a  case  where  emetics  are  of  little  service,  I 
fear.  The  best  remedy  is  the  homoeopathic  one,  more  of  the  same,  please.  To 
this  end  the  Literary  Drummer  will  now  beat  up  your  jaded  appetite  with  a 
savoury  mess  of  literary  pottage  for  which  even  a  bored  Esau  would  barter  his 
philistine  birthright. 

GUNDY. 

Mr.  Gundy  as  an  experienced  golfer  knows  that  the  drive  is  the  lesser  half  of 
the  game.  Your  scratch  man  is  known  by  the  fine  quality  of  his  approach  work. 
"Good  approaching  makes  easy  putting" — I  quote  from  an  authority.  Hence 
Mr.  Gundy  shows  his  strategic  skill  in  approaching,  not  in  this  case  the  green, 
certainly  not,  but  the  experienced  class  of  booktasters  by  means  of  The  Rebel. 
His  putt  should  now  be  a  short  and  easy  one,  verb.  sap.  sat. 

(1)  Canadian  Wonder  Tales.  By  Cyrus  Macmillan,  illustrated  (and  to 
good  purpose)  by  George  Shcringham.  $.3. .50  net.  This  book  is  well  worthy  of 
the  great  tradition  of  the  Bodley  Head.  Its  appearance  is  a  delight,  fine  paper, 
exquisite  printing,  generous  margins,  and  illustrations  which  haunt  the  memor\'. 
Children  will  rejoice  in  it  but  older  folk  will  find  in  it  the  spell  of  woven  paces  and 
of  waving  hands,  bringing  oblivion  of  the  present,  and  carrying  them  back  into 
the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  past.  There  is  the  quaint  humour  of  the  habitant, 
with  its  Rabelaisian  flavour;  the  naif  realism  of  Indian  folklore  with  its  human 
explanations  of  how  black  flies  came  to  be,  why  mosquitoes  bite;  the  fascinating 
stories  of  Glooskap,  a  treasure  house  of  folklore  and  poetry  which  still  awaits  the 
exploration  of  modern  Canadian  literary  craftsmen.  Readers  of  this  charming 
volume  who  may  be  tempted  to  further  research  will  find  a  practically  exhaustive 
collection  of  N.  American  material  in  Mr.  Spence's  "Myths  and  Legends  of  the 
North  American  Indians",  published  by  McClelland  &  Stewart. 

(2)  Antony  Trent— Master  Criminal.  By  VVyndham  Martin.  $1.50  net. 
I  think  it  is  the  1  Ion.  Lit)nel  Tollcmache  who  tells  in  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of 
how  as  a  shy  undergraduate  he  had  to  sit  next  Jowctt  of  Balliol  at  a  dinner.  Being 
horribly  nervous  and  hardly  knowing  what  to  talk  about  to  such  a  formidable 
personage  he  blurted  out  something  about  a  recent  notorious  murder  case.  To 
his  surprise  the  great  man  became  surprisingly  affable  and  communicative 
and  talked  for  the  rest  of  dinner  about  nothing  but  nmrders  and  hangings.    So 
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we  would  gladly  recommend  these  excellent  stones  of  a  worthy  confrere  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  Arsene  Lupin  to  all  University  dons  who  may  be  at  a  loss 
for  suitable  dinner  conversation  with  undergraduates.  Incidentally,  lesser  folks 
who  like  a  good  detective  yarn  will  find  the  book  a  joy,  it  is  not  our  business  as  a 
Rebel  to  think  of  their  morals! 

(3)  The  Best  People.  By  .Anne  Warwick.  $1.50  net.  A  charming  young 
American  widow  in  a  breathless  visit  to  Japan  conveys  to  us  by  means  of  a  series 
of  delightful  letters  and  diaries  her  ultimate  discovery  of  who  the  "Best  People" 
are — the  real  "Best  People"  are  neither  a  certain  glorified  set,  nor — as  I  imagined 
later — a  few  rare  individuals  out  of  every  set;  the  Best  People  are  all  people,  once 
you've  unearthed  their  real  selves  and  thrown  the  false  part  away".  En  passant, 
golfers  will  appreciate  a  unique  rule  of  the  Tientsin  Golf  Club,  that  "a  ball 
lodged  in  a  coffin  may  be  removed,  without  counting  an  extra  shot"! 

J.  M.  DENT 
There  is  generally  something  e.\citing  happening  in  Mr.  Button's  office,  you 
may  find  an  authoress  at  the  type-writer,  or  Mr.  Button  standing  an  author  on 
his  head  to  see  if  ideas  will  run  out  of  him  that  way.  1  ran  into  a  real  live  author 
this  time  when  I  charged  into  the  office,  Mr.  Moore  of  "The  Clash",  one  of  the 
most  discussed  of  recent  books.  Now  I  shall  really  read  the  book  seriously,  not 
as  a  mere  literary  drummer.  "Don't  we  always  give  you  the  best  stuff?"  said 
Mr.  Button  in  his  breezy  fashion,  as  I  departed  with  my  monthly  fardel  of  books, 
and  1  think  the  decision  may  safely  be  left  to  the  readers  of  The  Rebel. 

(1)  The  Legend  of  the  Famous  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel.  By 
Charles  De  Coster.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Geoffrey  Whitvvorth,  with 
20  woodcuts  by  Albert  Delstanche.  $2.50  net.  The  praise  of  Autolycus  is 
sufficient  recommendation  for  a  book  in  the  estimation  of  people  of  discernment. 
Readers  will  find  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  very  remarkable  book  in  "  Books  at 
Random"  for  this  month,  hence  all  that  the  literary  drummer  need  do  is  to  advise 
and  exhort  you  to  buy  and  read  the  book  without  further  delay. 

(2)  The  New  Book  of  Martyrs.  By  Georges  Duhamel.  $1.50  net.  Three 
documents  of  the  war  stand  out  for  me  as  the  most  profound  revelation  of  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  this  war  of  all  wars.  They  are  all  by  Frenchmen.  They  are 
Under  Fire  by  Henri  Barbusse,  La  Grande  Attente  by  Paul  Claudel,  and  the 
New  Book  of  Martyrs  by  Georges  Duhamel.  As  a  doctor  in  the  French  Army, 
and  indeed  much  more  than  a  doctor,  M.  Duhamel  saw  things,  not  only  w^ounds 
and  horrible  mutilations,  but  glories  and  transfigurations  of  the  soul,  which  he  has 
told  with  absolute  perfection  of  form  and  feeling.  These  unforgettable  sketches 
burn  themselves  into  one's  mind  with  fire.  Whatever  other  books  may  be  passed 
over  this  book  must  be  read. 

(3)  General  Foch  at  the  Marne.  By  Charles  le  Goffic.  $1.50  net.  Last 
month  we  had  Miss  Laughlin's  study  "Foch,  the  Man".  This  month  we  have  a 
careful  study  by  a  competent  French  military  critic,  of  Foch's  masterly  strategy 
which  brought  about  the  victory  of  the  Marne,  the  first  repulse  which  the  German 
military  machine  had  known  since  1870.  This  book  will  be  indispensable  to  all 
serious  students  of  the  history  of  the  Great  War.  The  translation  is  excellently 
done. 
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(4)  The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem.  By  Miriam  Harry.  ."51.50  net. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Phoebe  Allen.  This  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest 
from  several  points  of  view.  It  is  interesting  as  a  psychological  study,  the  self- 
revelation  of  a  mind  of  remarkable  fineness  and  sensitiveness,  woven  of  complex 
racial  strands,  that  has  passed  from  German  literary  influences  to  an  enthusiastic 
allegiance  to  the  French  spirit.  It  is  interesting  as  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
Jerusalem  seen  and  experienced  from  within,  no  Baedeker's  catalogue  of  externals, 
but  told  with  Russian  directness  and  simplicity.  The  introduction  by  the  veteran 
Jules  Lemaitre  with  its  account  of  the  literary  development  of  the  author  is  most 
remarkable.     A  really  notable  book. 

McClelland  &  stewart. 

Publishers  who  count  are  men  of  wide  interests.  Mr.  McClelland  is  a  pub- 
lisher and  more.  He  is  an  active  and  progressive  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Toronto.  He  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  publishers  to  visit  England 
after  the  war  and  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  reviving  activities  of  peace. 
Among  other  results  of  his  visit  is  the  interesting  news  that  he  is  taking  over  the 
concern  in  Canada  of  ye  ancient  house  of  Casscll  who  published  the  diary  of  a 
hippopotamus  in  the  Ark,  under  the  title  of  Food  Rations  during  the  Flood,  a 
book  which  the  older  readers  of  The  Rebuj,  may  remember.  We  shall  look  for 
interesting  developments.     Mr.  McClelland's  New  Year  books  are  ver>-  inviting- 

(1)  The  Twentieth  Plane.  By  A.  D.  Watson.  $2.00  net.  This  book  will 
probably  be  the  most  discussed  book  in  Canada  for  the  next  three  months.  Mr. 
Louis  Benjamin  has  apparently  "gone  one  better"  than  his  Hebrew  ancestors. 
Rabbinical  lore  belie\'ed  in  seven  heavens,  and  in  olden  time  the  appro\ed  way 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  seventh  heaven  was  to  go  there.  Paul  went  there 
during  a  trance  forcibly  induced  by  the  stones  of  Iconium,  but  was  unable  to  tell 
what  he  heard  there.  Now  we  have  not  seven,  but  twenty,  a  hundred,  or  e\en  a 
thousand  heavens!  Further  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  visit  them  since  the 
inhabitants  have  established  communication  with  us,  and  can  tell  us  what  they 
eat,  drink,  sleep  on,  wear,  the  colour  of  their  sky  and  landscape,  and  many  other 
interesting  details.  Those  who  have  faith  will  read  the  book  for  confirmation 
thereof,  those  who  have  not  will  read  it  to  find  grounds  for  criticism,  so  that  ever\'- 
body  is  sure  to  read  it,  therefore  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  reading,  but 
read ! 

(2)  The  Three  Sapphires.     By  W.  A.  Fraser.     .^I.oOnet.     Life  in  India  cer-         f 
tainly  seems  more  exciting  than  life  in  the  Twentieth  Plane,  although  possibly  less 
edifying.    Indian  magic,  thrilling  stories  of  tiger-hunting,  a  Gorman  political  plot, 

an  Indian  nationalist  rising,  and  a  love  story,  are  all  cunningly  stirred  together 
into  a  seething  witch's  cauldron  of  enchantment. 

(;})  A  Song  of  the  Prairie  Land  and  other  poems.  By  Wilson  MacDonald. 
$1.50  net.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  fortunate  in  his  sponsor.  Mr.  Snnthe  has  written 
a  glowing  introduction,  which,  if  I  were  a  mere  critic,  would  paralyse  me.  But 
my  business  is  to  beat  the  drum.  The  appearance  of  a  new  poet,  like  that  of  a 
new  planet,  is  an  event  which  no  intelligent  readers  can  ignore,  and  of  course 
all  who  read  The  Rebel  are  intelligent.  The  precise  place  of  the  new  planet  in 
the  literary  firmament  is  a  matler  for  further  reflection.  Meanwhile  enjoy  the 
new  apparition. 
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